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The Floor for Homes 


HE EMPORIUM has a real ‘*Floor for 


Homes’. .. a floor upon which you 
may find practically everything needed 


to make the home complete. 


Rugs, 


draperies, furniture, crockery, house- 


wares, radios, phonographs, art 


goods 


... all spread out on one floor—the third 
floor .. . presented in variety that makes 
a trip through the sections a pleasure and 


an education. 


The Emporium invites you to visit 
and inspect the ‘Floor for Homes.” You 
will find here many suggestions for 
home beauty and comfort. 


Third Floor 
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Labor Council Directory 
Labor Council meets every Friday at 
8 p.m. at Labor Temple, Sixteenth and 
Capp Streets. Secretary's office aiid head- 
quarters, Room 205, Labor Temple. 
Executive and Arbitration Committee 
meets every Monday at 7:30 p.m. Label 
Section meets first and third Wednes- 
days at 8 p.m, Headquarters telephone 
—Market 56, 
(Please notify Clarion of any Change.) 
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Alaska Fishermen—Meet Fridays during Febru- 
ary, March, April and October, 49 Clay. 

Asphalt Workers—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 


Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers No, 
Meet Tuesdays, 224 Guerrero. 


104— 


Auto and Carriage Painters—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Thursdays, 200 Guerrero. 

Auto Mechanics No. 1305—Meet Tuesdays 8 p. m., 
108 Valencia. 

Baggage Messengers—Meet 2nd Monday, 60 Mar- 
ket. Sec., Robert Berry, 1059 56th St., Oakland. 

Bakers No. 24—Meet Ist and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Bakery Wagon Drivers—Meet Qnd and 4th Satur- 
days, 112 Valencia. 

Barbers No. 148—Meet lst and 8rd Mondays, 
112 Valencia. 

Beer Wagon Drivers—Meet 2nd Tuesday. 

Bill Posters—Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, 230 
Jones. 

Blacksmiths and Helpers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Boilermakers No. 6—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Bookbinders—Office, room 804, 693 Mission. Meet 
3rd Friday, Labor Temple. 

Bottlers No. 293—Meet 3rd Tuesday, 
Temple. 

Loxmakers and Sawyers—Meet Ist and 3rd Tues- 
days. 

Brewery Workmen No. 7—Meet 3rd Thursday, 
Labor Temple. 

Broom Makers—Meet last Saturday, Labor Tem- 
ple, 

Butchers No, 115—Meet Wednesday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Butchers No. 508—Meet Ist and 8rd Fridays, 
Masonic Hall, Third and Newcomb Sts. 


Cemetery Workers—Meet lst and 3rd Saturdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Labor 


Cigarmakers—Meet 1st and 3rd Thursdays, Econ- 
omy Hall, 143 Albion Ave, 


Chauffeurs—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Commercial Telegraphers—Meet lst Mondays, 274 
Russ Bldg. 

Cooks No, 44—Meet Ist and 4th Thursdays at 
8:30 p.m., 3rd Thursday at 2:30 p.m., 1146 
Market, 

Coopers No. 65—Meet 2nd and 4th Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Bakers No. 
Labor Temple. 

Cracker Packers’ Auxiliary—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Tuesdays, 1524 Powell. 

Draftsmen No. 11—Sec., Ivan Flamm, 261 Octavia 
St., Apt. 4. 

Dredgemen No. 898—Meet Ist and 3rd Sundays, 
105 Market. 

Electrical Workers No, 151—Meet Thursdays, 112 
Valencia. 

Electrical Workers No. 6—Meet Wednesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 


Electrical Workers 537, Cable Splicers. 


Egg Inspectors—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. 


125—Meet 3rd Monday, 


Elevator Constructors and Operators—Meet Ist 
and 3rd Fridays, 200 Guerrero. 

Federal Employees No. 1—Office, 746 Pacific 
Building. Meet lat Tuesday, 414 Mason. 

Federation of Teachers No. 61—Meet 2nd Mon- 
day, Room 227, City Hall. 

Ferryhoatmen’s Union—Meet every other Wednes- 
day, 59 Clay. 

Garage TEmployees—Meet 2nd Thursday, Laber 
Temple. 

Garment Cutters—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 


Garment Workers No. 131—Meet lst and 3rd 
Thursdays at 5 p.m., 2nd at 8 p.m., Labor 
Temple. 


Glove Workers—Meet 1st Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Grocery Clerks—Meet 1st Thursday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 


Hatters No. 23—Sec., Jonas Grace, 1114 Mission. 

Ice Drivers—Sec., V. Hummel, 8532 Anza. Meet 
2nd and 4th Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Iron, Steel and Tin Workers—Sec., John Coward, 
RF. D. 1, Box 137, Colma, Cal. Meets 1st 
and 3rd Tuesday, Metropolitan Hall, So. 8. F. 

Janitors No, 9—Meet Ist and 3rd Thursdays, 
Labor Temple. 

Label Section—Meets 1st and 8rd Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Labor Council—Meets Fridays, Labor Temple. 


Laundry Drivers—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple, 


ans 1927 5-tube Receiving 


\\ 


Set, which incorporates the 
latest and best in radio en- 


gineering. 


Pay 
$9.85 


Down 


Pay 
$9.85 


Monthly 


Home installation within our delivery 
radius included in purchase price. 
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RADIO SALES DIVISION 


Sacramento 


Laundry Workers No. 26—Meet 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Letter Carriers—Sec., Thos. P. Tierney, 635a 
Castro. Meets lst Saturday, 414 Mason. 

Lithographers No. 17—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, 273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Longshore Lumbermen—Meet lat and 8rd Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Machinists No. 68—Meet 
Temple. 

Mailers No. 18—Sec., C. W. von Ritter, 3431 Mis- 
sion St. Meets 3rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 

Marine Engineers No. 49—10 Embarcadero. 

Material Teamsters No. 216—Meet Wednesdays, 
200 Guerrero. 

Metal Polishers—Meet 1st and 8rd Mondays, 
Labor Temple. 

Milk Wagon Drivers—Meet Wednesdays, Labor 
Temple. 

Miscellaneous Employees No. 110—Meet 2nd and 
4th Wednesdays, 131 Eighth St. 

Molders No. 164—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Temple. 

Molders’ Auxillary—Meet Ist Friday. 

Moving Picture Operators—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, 230 Jones. 

Musicians No. 6—Meet 2nd Thursday; Ex. Board, 
Tuesday, 230 Jones, 

Office Employees—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednesdays, 
Labor Temple. Office, 305 Labor Temple, 


Patternmakers—Meet 2nd and 4th Fridays, Labor 
Temple. 

Pavers—Meet 1st Monday, Labor Temple. 

Paste Makers No. 10567—Meet last Saturday of 
month, 441 Broadway. 

Photo Engravers—Meet Ist Monday, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Picture Frame Workers—Sec., W. Wilgus, 461 
Andover. 

Post Office Clerks—Meet 4th Thursday, 
Temple. 

Post Office Laborers—Sec., Wm. O’Donnell, 212 
Steiner St. 

Printing Pressmen—Office, 231 Stevenson. 
2nd Monday, Labor Temple. 

Professional Embalmers—Sec., George Monahan, 
3300 16th St. 

Poultry Dressers No. 17732—Meet Ist and 3rd 
Mondays, Labor Temple. 

Retail Clerks No. 432—Meet 2nd and 4th Wednes- 
days, 150 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Shoe Salesmen No. 410—Meet Tuesdays, 
273 Golden Gate Ave. 

Retail Delivery Drivers—Meet 
Thursdays, Labor Temple. 


Ist and 8rd 


Wednesdays, Labor 


Labor 


Meets 


2nd and 4th 


SAN FRANCISCO 


San Jose 


Riggers and Stevedores—Meet 
Steuart. 

Sailors’ Union of the Pacific—Meets Mondays, 
59 Clay. 

Sailmakers—Sec., Horace Kelly, 2558 29th Ave. 
Meet list Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Sausage Makers—Meet 2nd and 4th Thursdays, 
3053 Sixteenth. 

Ship Clerks—10 Embarcadero, 

Shipwrights No. 759—Meet 2nd and 4th Thurs- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Shipyard Laborers—Meet Ist Friday. Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Stationary Engineers No. 64—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Stationary Firemen—Meet Ist and 3rd Tuesdays, 
Labor Temple . 

Steam Fitters No. 590—Meet lst and 3rd Wednes- 
days, Labor Temple. 

Steam Shovel Men No, 29—Meet Ist Saturday, 
268 Market. 

Stereotypers and Electrotypers—Meet 3rd Sunday, 
Labor Temple. 

Stove Mounters No. 61—Sec., Michael Hoffman, 
Box 74, Newark, Cal. 

Stove Mounters No. 62—A. A. Sweeney, 1528 
Walnut, Alameda, Cal. 

Street Carmen, Div. 518—Meet 2nd and 4th 
Thursdays, Labor Temple, 

Tailors No, 80—Office, Room 416, 163 Sutter. 
Meet 2nd and 4th Mondays, Labor Temple. 


Teamsters No. 85—Meet Thursdays, 536 Bryant. 

Theatrical Stag Employees—Meet Ist Saturday, 
230 Jones. 

Trackmen—Meet 4th Tuesday, Labor Temple. 


Trades Union Promotional League—Room 3804, 
Labor Temple. Phone Hemlock 2925. 

Tunnel & Aqueduct Workers No. 45—Sec., James 
Giambruno, P. O. Box 3, Groveland, Calif. 
Typographical No. 21—Office, 525 Market. Meet 

8rd Sunday, Labor Temple. 


United Laborers No. 1—Meet Tuesdays, 200 
Guerrero. 

Upholsterers No. 28—Meet Tuesdays, Labor Tem- 
ple. 

Watchmen No. 15689—Sec., E. Counihan, 106 
Bosworth. Meet 3rd Thursday, Labor Temple. 

Waiters No. 30—Wednesdays, 3 p.m., 1256 
Market. 

Waitresses No. 48—Meet Ist and 3rd Wednesdays 
at 8 p,m., 2nd and last at 3 p.m, 1171 
Market, 

Water Workers—Sec., Thos. Dowd, 214 27th Bt. 
Meet Ist Monday, Labor Temple. 


Mondays, 113 


Web Pressmen—Meet 4th Sunday, Labor Temple. 
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XIII. HOW THE GERMAN TRADE executive; thus concentrating power there; but | between sessions of the regular convention of the 


UNIONS FUNCTION. 


Despite the drop in membership and the de- 
struction of their treasuries which the German 
trade unions suffered in the post-war depression 
period, they have today a very sizeable member- 
ship and are decidedly a growing concern. The 
bona-fide non-religious trade unions affiliated with 
the General Federation of German Trade Unions 
have a present membership of about 5,000,000. 
Workers to the number of some 3,000,000 are 
organized in various non-affiliated bodies. 

The unions, as well as the labor political parties 
of Germany, give much attention and direct or in- 
direct support to “auxiliary enterprises” such as 
co-operative societies, Jabor publications, workers’ 
education, labor programs, labor youth activities, 
and soon. Fully 5,000,000 German workers belong 
to co-operative societies through which they pur- 
chase their ordinary household supplies, meat, 
groceries, furniture. There are flourishing co- 
operative banks, co-operative publishing houses, 
and co-operative societies for building houses for 
working people. Just at this time, when the 
American Federation of Labor is about to launch 
its Union Labor Life Insurance Company, it is 
interesting to recall that the insurance company 
founded in 1913 by the trade unions and the co- 
operative societies of Germany and known as the 
Peoples’ Provident Society has at the present time 
nearly 700,000 policy holders carrying insurance 
worth fully $50,000,000. 

Highly Centralized. 

German trade unions have always tended to a 
pretty highly centralized form of organization. At 
the present moment there are only 41 national 
trade organizations affiliated with the General 
Confederation of Trade Unions as compared with 
110 “Internationals” affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor and several hundred with the 
British Trade Union Congress. 


The German trade union sprang up quite sud- 
denly, as we have already seen, after 1870, and so 
in Germany we did not as a general thing have 
small isolated local unions springing up first, com- 
bining perhaps in district or national unions of a 
given trade and then these forming a general fed- 
eration for the whole country. What happened 
in the main was that the national unions of the 
great industries, such as steel, railroading and 
textiles, were first formed under the stimulation 
of the German Federation of Trade Unions and 
the Labor Party, and they then worked down- 
wards and outwards to organize from the top, as 
it were, the workers in each of these great in- 
dustries throughout the land. It was, of course, 
only by this rapid concentrated organization on 
a large scale that the German trade unions were 
able to cope at all with the vast industrial com- 


binations that sprang up in Germany overnight 
after 1870. 
Industrial in Form. 

In the day-to-day functioning on the job, the 
German unions have continued to reflect their 
origin and the peculiar conditions confronting 
them. As with us, the chief seat of power is in 
the national union of a given craft or branch of 
industry (what we call the “International”). In 
Germany, the national union is much more apt to 
be industrial than craft, however. All money for 
benefit and strike purposes goes into the national 


locals may raise additional funds for local ad- 
ministrative purposes, if desired. 

As a rule, the chief administrative sub-division 
of the national union in Germany is the district 
organization which may cover a single great city 
as in the case of the metal workers, who have 
150,000 members in Berlin alone, or may cover 
several smaller towns. Local branches of the 
district elect the district councils. These councils 
have two chief functions; they elect a paid district 
executive committee and they advise their ex- 
ecutive committee in emergency. The district 
executive committee, subject to the approval of 
the national executive committee, declares and con- 
ducts strikes. No referendum of the membership 
is necessary in order to declare or settle contro- 
versies. The officials are given power and are 
held responsible by the membership for its effect- 
ive exercise; but while an executive committee is 
in office the membership does not expect to 
interfere with its operations. In practice, the dis- 
trict executive committees apparently take a good 
deal of pains to learn the sentiment of the member- 
ship before taking important steps. 


Craft Needs Considered. 


In this connection, it may be interesting to 
describe in some detail the structure and function- 
ing of what is perhaps the greatest trade union in 
the world, the German Metal Workers’ Union. 
The president of that union, Dissman, by the way, 
recently attended the convention of the Metal 
Trades Department of the American Federation 
of Labor and also of the American Federation of 
Labor itself in Detroit. The German Metal Work- 
ers’ Union has a membership of about 1,600,000. 
It includes 35 major crafts, all united in this one 
industrial organization. Of all the trades in the 
metal industry, only two are not included in this 
great amalgamation. These two exceptions are 
coppersmiths and the machinists and firemen. 
Every possible concession is made, by the way, to 
craft feelings and needs. Care is taken that the 
various crafts have membership on governing 
bodies; local and national craft meetings are held 
to discussion of professional craft problems; 
action for wages, hours and conditions, however, 
is on an industrial basis. 


The highest authority is the national convention 
meeting, at least once in two years, delegates being 
elected by locals on the basis of one delegate for 
4000 members. The national convention elects the 
general executive board consisting of 22 members; 
11 of these are paid officers of the organization 
and the other 11 must be men working at the trade 
and living in Stuttgart, the headquarters of the 
union. The national convention also elects a con- 
trol commission of five members, who supervise 
and audit the finances of the organization. 


The constitution provides for two consultative 
bodies to be called in by the general executive 
committee in emergencies. The first is known 
as the Smaller Advisory Board and consists of 
the district organizers, the two presidents of the 
Berlin local, the editor of the journal and the 
chairman of the control commission. The Larger 
Advisory Board consists of the above members 
and, in addition, of district representatives elected 
by the various districts in the country on the basis 
of one for every 50,000 members. This larger ad- 
visory board really serves in place of a convention 


organization. Provision is made for calling the 
larger advisory board together whenever the con- 
trol commission desires it or whenever one-half 
of the representatives of the districts so demand. 

The country is divided into 17 districts. The 
head of the district is a district organizer elected 
by the national general executive board from a 
list of candidates selected on a competitive basis 
and certified to by the larger district commission, 
which stands in the same relation to the district 
as does the larger advisory board above described 
to the national organization. 

Each district has a Smaller District Commission 
of four members whose main job is to check up on 
finances and a Larger District Commission of 11 
members who check up on the efficiency of the 
district organizer. These two bodies are elected 
by the district convention, to which delegates are 
sent by the locals on the basis of one delegate per 
thousand members. The locals, of course, con- 
stitute the basic units of the organization. In the 
locals, members are divided into groups on two 
bases. They are divided according to trades, each 
of the 35 major crafts in the local having its own 
craft leader and representation on the executive 
board of the local. The members are also divided 
according to the shop in which they work, each 
shop having its own workers’ council, the members 
of which sit on the executive board of the local 
union. 

Wage agreements are usually made through the 
district organizations, though general uniformity 
of wages and other conditions throughout the 
country is provided for. Wage agreements are 
made for all the workers in the industry in the 
given district and not for particular trades or 
crafts. For purposes of wage fixing, workers are 
divided into five classes, according to length of 
service, ability, technical skill required in their 
trade, etc. The workers’ council in each shop 
decides in what class a worker is to be put. 

The constitution of the German republic guar- 
antees the right to organize and bargain collect- 
ively. It requires the setting up in every industrial 
establishment of any size of workers’ councils, 
consisting of representatives of employers and em- 
ployees. The constitution provides for similar 
joint district economic councils and for a national 
economic council, the latter to be composed of 
representatives of the employers and employees 
and the government. This national economic 
council was to have considerable advisory power, 
the cabinet being required to consult it on pro- 
posed social and economic legislation. 


Thus, some thought, a parliament of industry 
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might be eventually developed which would re- 


place the political parliament in which representa- 
tion was based on geographical districts instead of 
on functions in society. In practice, however, the 
national economic council has had a difficult time 
of it. The workers assert that the cards are 
stacked against them as the neutral representatives 
always vote with the employers. Now the na- 
tional economic council seldom meets and in Ger- 
many, as with us, the struggle between the volun- 
tary ussociations of the workers and the organiza- 
tions of the employers goes on. 
> 


TRADE UNION PROMOTIONAL LEAGUE. 
The regular meeting of the Trade Union Pro- 
motional League was held Wednesday evening, 
November 3, 1926. in Mechanics’ Hall, Labor 
Temple. The meeting was called to order at 8 
p.m. by President Matherson. 
Roll was called and the absentees noted. 


Minutes of previous meeting approved as read. 
Credentials—From the Typographical No. 21 
for L. R. O’Kane, vice H. R. Calhan; moved and 
carried that the 
delegate seated. 


credential be received and the 

Communications—From the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in regard to contributions for the 
Cloakmakers of New York and the Textile Work- 
ers of New Jersey; read, noted and filed. Minutes 
of Building Trades; read, noted and filed. 

Committee and Officers’ Reports—Agitation 
Committee reported that they met on Tuesday 
evening, October 26, 1926; moved, seconded and 
carried that the report of the Agitation Committee 
be received and concurred in. Labor Agent W. G. 
Desepte rendered a wonderful report of his work 
for the last two weeks. 

Moved, seconded and carried that the matter of 
issuing a bulletin and renting a store to show 
slides for the holidays be referred to the Agita- 
tion Committee, with full power to act. 

Moved, seconded and carried that we notify the 
Auxiliary that we will adjourn at 9 p.m. to at- 
tend their social. 

Reports of Unions—Janitors—Bulletin unfair. 
Tailors—Oregon Woolen Mills are unfair. Lum- 
bermen—Business is good. Shoe Clerks—Business 
is good. Ford’s Five Stores and Steinbergs are 
still unfair. Cigarmakers—Business is good. 
Painters No, 19—Business is fair. Grocery Clerks 
—Look for and demand the Clerks’ monthly but- 
ton; color changes every month. Hoisting Engi- 
neers—Business is fair. Teamsters No. 85—Busi- 
ness is good. 

Trustees reported favorably 
to be ordered paid. 

Dues, $12.00; Agent Fund, $117.73; 
Disbursements, $196.99. 


There being no further business to come before 


on the bills, same 


total, $129.73. 


the League, we adjourned at 9 p.m. to the banquet 
hall as guests of the Auxiliary to partake of light 
reireshments of home-made cake and coffee. The 


were favored with remarks by the offi- 
the League and Auxiliary and songs by 
s V. Lively: 

submitted, 


Fraternall 
WM. HERBERT LANE, 


Secretary. 
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LAW MAKERS ARE ABOVE JUDICIARY. 

“The United States Supreme Court has paved 
the way for labor injunction relief,” said Andrew 
Furuseth, president of the International Seamen’s 
Union. 

“Every attempt to prevent the issuance of in- 
junctions in labor disputes has failed, because the 
courts have held that this interferes with equal 
rights,’ Mr. Furuseth said. “At the last conven- 
tion of the American Federation of Labor the 
executive council was authorized to urge legisla- 
tion by Congress that would regulate the jurisdic- 
tion of federal courts sitting in equity. 

“That this is the correct method is indicated by 
the Supreme Court in its recent decision empower- 
ing the president to remove officials appointed by 
him without the consent of the Senate. The court 
said: 

“Tt is clear that the mere establishment of a 
federal inferior court does not vest that court with 
all the judicial power of the United States, as 
conferred in the second section of Article III, but 
only that conferred by Congress specificaily on 
the particular court. It must be limited terri- 
torially and in the classes of cases to be heard, 
and the mere creation of the courts does not confer 
jurisdiction except as it is conferred in the law 
of its creation or its amendment.’ 

“Here,” continued Mr. Furuseth, “the Supreme 
Court plainly states that as Congress creates in- 
ferior federal courts, Congress has the power to 
limit the jurisdiction of such courts. The second 
section of Article II, referred to by the Supreme 
Court, follows: 


“Tn all cases affecting ambassadors, other pub- 
lic ministers and consuls, and those in which a 
state shall be a party, the Supreme Court shall 
have original jurisdiction. In all other cases before 
mentioned, the Supreme Court shall have appellate 
jurisdiction, both as to law and fact, with such 
exceptions and under such regulations as the Con- 
gress shall make.’ 


“With the Supreme Court acknowledging that 
Congress has the right to define what shall come 
before it on appeal, and that Congress has the 
right to define the jurisdiction of courts, which it 
creates, labor can well ask Congress to notify 
courts to limit the use of the injunction process 
to its original purpose—the protection of property 
where the plaintiff has no other remedy at law,” 
Mr. Furuseth said. 


“Joined with this declaration must be a definition 
of property. Any standard dictionary gives the 
answer—nothing is property unless it is tangible 
and is transferable. 

“It has been said that there are state constitu- 
tions which deny legislatures of these states the 
power to define the jurisdiction of courts. If this 
is true, these constitutions should be amended so 
they may be in accord with the Constitution of the 
United States. This will be necessary to re- 
establish government by law. 

“Equity is autocracy. It was vested in the king, 
then in the chancellor, and with us in the judiciary. 

“The struggle between government by law, en- 
acted by the people through their legislature, and 
the autocracy of the king, chancellor or court, has 
continued for centuries and is by no means ended, 
as workers have been learning.” 
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LESS WORKING HOURS IS LOGICAL. 
By William Green, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 

This is a day of standardization, a day of spe- 
cialization and of mass production. We are ad- 
justing ourselves to the new, and as we look upon 
a modern factory with its mass production we 
realize that we, vitally affected by all of this, must 
point the way by which we can adjust ourselves 
to the new industrial order. 

What are we going to do about it? American 
labor suggests that as the productivity of the in- 
dividual worker is increased, and as his efficiency 
is raised higher and higher through the operation 
of these economic forces, his wages, first of all, 
must increase in proportion with his productivity 
and his efficiency. 

Second, there must be a progressive reduction 
in the hours of labor, so that industry and men 
and women may adjust themselves to the change 
that is taking place. 

If we are to do the work of the world in this 
way, there must be opportunity for leisure on the 
part of workers. There is involved in this more 
than material progress, for after all working peo- 
ple are human beings. Working people must have 
opportunity for cultural and spiritual development, 
they must have opportunity to enlarge their vision 
and live. That implies a great deal. 

“How can the cultural life, how can the spiritual 
life, be promoted to that higher standard that the 
Creator intended if the body is to be given to 
ceaseless toil in the whirl and noise and strain of 
a modern factory? 

We have established the shorter work week in 
many industries. It is growing. 

We want to extend it, not in a revolutionary 
manner, because we realize that that cannot be 
done. It must be extended in a progressive way, 
as industry is prepared to extend it and the work- 
ers are prepared to use it and accept it. In that 
practical, progressive way we can bring about the 
acceptance of the wage and shorter-hours’ philoso- 
phy of the American Federation of Labor.” 

> 

COMPANIES FIGHT LABOR-AID LAW. 

Private casualty companies were exposed as foes 
compensation by members of 
the State Industrial Accident Commission at a 
legislative hearing in Oregon. 

The state officials called attention to the refusal 
of the private insurance representatives to explain 


of state workmen’s 


the high administration costs of their system. 
More than 42 per cent of the amount of premiums 
collected is used by these concerns for adminis- 
tration, while the state’s cost is but 6 per cent. 

Under the Oregon law it is optional for em- 
ployers to come under the state Compensation 
Act. Because of lower costs, employers are ac- 
cepting the state system, and this has alarmed the 
private companies. 


> 
FEDERAL EMPLOYEES RISK LIFE. 
The government employee, according to popu- 
“white-collared” individual who 
engages in a few harmless clerical duties a few 
hours per day. 


lar belief; is a 


Reports on industrial accidents among these 
workers have shattered this belief. It has been dis- 
covered that there are large numbers employed 
in work which, in the risks involved, is com- 
parable to many of the most hazardous private 
industries. 

The total number of government employees in 
1925 was 538,290. The accidents totaled more than 
20,000, of which more than 300 were fatal. These 
accidents are increasing. 

> 


Demand the union label, card and button when- 
ever you are spending your union-earned money. 
Be a genuine trade unionist at all times. 


STRIKE RIGHT GETS SUPPORT. 

Southern cotton planters will strike next year. 
They have produced so much this year that low 
prices threaten ruin, 

Bankers and business men favor the cotton shut- 
down. Mortgages and loans are endangered, the 
community's purchasing power is lessened and 
stagnation will follow low cotton prices. 

To trade unionists, the problem is a_ simple 
one, but the bankers and business men have for- 
merly insisted on the rule of “every man for 
himself.” 

Alarmed at the prospect of glutted markets and 
low prices, they accept the new theory—as far 
as cotton growers are concerned 


and agree to 
aid the strike. So next year’s production will be 
75 per cent less than this year’s output. 

If any grower would play the strikebreaker 
part by planting 100 per cent acreage to secure 
expected higher prices, the banks will not loan 
him money. This will make it impossible for the 
strikebreaker to carry on until his crop matures. 

The proposed cotton strike is unusual and sen- 
sational. It is indicative of social, economic and 
industrial changes. It again proves that when 
these changes affect men’s material interests, old 
ideals and practices are abandoned. 

The cotton strike is of especial interest to or- 
ganized workers, who point to improved processes 
and increased production in industry as a justifi- 
cation for reduced hours and higher wages. 

Bankers and business men tell them, however, 
that they “would interfere with the law of supply 
and demand.” 

The workers do not take an arbitrary position 
on shorter hours. They ask that this be applied 
in industries where it is conceded the industrial 
machine dare not operate 100 per cent. They cite 
the key industries, such as steel, coal, automobiles, 
textiles and building. 

The bankers and business men decline to dis- 
cuss the issue, although the workers insist that 
they can make their point as plain as do the cot- 
ton growers, 

The bankers and business men not only with- 
hold approval, but they confuse the issue, They 
decline to accept the unionists’ challenge, while 
they give every aid to the cotton strike. 

It is in order for some “molder of public opin- 
ion” to explain this facing both ways by such 
influential groups of citizens, 

& — vs 
HURTS IN INDUSTRY. 

Accident rates for 1925, compiled from figures 
reported to the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, show that frequency of accidents was 
highest in the auto tire industry, and the severity 
rate was highest in the paper and pulp industry. 


Other industries showing high severity rates were 
structural iron work, planing mills, saw mills, 
flour mills, steam fittings, apparatus and supplies, 
agricultural implements and slaughtering and meat 
packing, 
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Demand the union label, card and button when- 
ever you are spending your union-earned money. 
Be a genuine trade unionist at all times. 
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Attention--Organized Labor 


WATCH FOR THIS 


UNION LABEL 


On Ready-to-Wear Cloth- 
ing, Shirts, Overalls and 
other workingmen’s 
clothing. 


Co-op Brands—Dreadnaught Brands are on the ° 
United Garment Workers of America. 


Patronize List,”’ 


recognized by the 
American Federation 
of Labor and all its 
Affiliated Bodies. 
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WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU. SENSATIONAL FLOP OF BUSINESS MEN. An English visitor found himself seated next 


The educational service of the Workers’ Educa- Suppose that coal miners, or steel workers, or | to a distinguished Maori at a public function. In 
tion Bureau to American working men and women | automobile workers, or oil workers employed in the course of conversation the Maori remarked: : 
during the five and a half years of its existence several states held a conference and demanded “You may be surprised to hear that I have Scot- 
has been a significant achievement in the history | that their respective state legislatures pass drastic tish blood in my veins.” 
of American labor and in American education. To | laws to reduce output; to compel employers to shut “T am, indeed,” replied the Englishman. “How 
labor and to the membership of the American | down a portion of the year? is that?” 

Federation of Labor the bureau stands as the Suppose these workers claimed they produced “Well, as a matter of fact, my grandfather had 

symbol of a new approach to the whole subject | too much, and that this resulted in a glutted mar- | @ Scottish Presbyterian missionary for dinner!” 4 
of industrial relations. It represents the point of | ket, followed by idleness and wage reductions? . i - i 
view as expressed by President Green in his Would these workers be given serious considera- NEW i 
eloquent tribute to the service of this bureau when oe i 


tion or would they be ridiculed? 
This supposed action by workers is identical M I iS) S I O N M A R K E £ 


‘ : : to the position taken by the recent Memphis issi 

our work. We realize that now since we have igkeks ais ° Pit Mission at 22nd 
: yea ae : cotton conference of planters, bankers, and busi- 

reached the point where we must assume responsi- 


bility and where we must deal with difficult prob- oe ee. D E, P E N D A B L E 


: z : To check overproduction and falling prices, it 
lems that arise through the processes of collective : gs ¥ [ 
So aS = : was proposed that cotton states’ legislatures be M 2 R (Ss H A N S 


bargaining, we must be educated so that we can 


he said, ‘We have come to understand more and 
more the value of knowledge and education in 


called upon to pass uniform laws regulating the 


| 
oresent the facts and present our case in such a 4 : if 
ia as to convince the other side that our cause | 2MOUnt of cotton each planter shall Soa é eae j 
is just and our case is well made.” The delegates voted by states. After a bitter DEPENDABLE, MERCHANDISE 
In the field of American education the sys- debate the plan was rejected, seven states against FOR LESS 
tematic study of cultural and non-vocational sub- and four states favorable. The latter produce two- [emeee 
jects carried on by adult wage earners in a | thirds of the nation’s cotton, and these planters, 
democratic manner upon a voluntary basis, in co- bankers, and business men refuse to abandon their } fF | 
operation with competent scholars is equally a fact Bolshevik-Mussolini theory that the state can tell 
of historic significance. Through this movement | 2 ™an how long and under what conditions he A -WASHPROOF 
and under the leadership of this bureau, wage | Shall labor. OVERALL 
, earners have come to a fuller understanding of the This demand is one of the most sensational BUST 
problems of their life and work in industry and reversals of economic and political belief in the 
in society generally. In addition they have come | history of this country. It is significant that UNION MADE 
to think of education not as mere formal learning | champions of states’ rights and individual liberty i 
but as continuous process—a vital form of self- | in other sections of the country make no com- . 
activity that is concerned with life and with service. | ment. These professed libertarians are often trade PFD _ BUTTON 
Furthermore, this alliance between labor and educa- union foes. 47.1% stronger ~ 418% finer than Denim 
tion that has been realized in this movement has Organized workers can well afford to yawn the WON'T SHRINK! 
pushed forward the possibility of a genuine re- next time this element accuses them of divers 
union of industry and culture that is indispensable economic misdeeds. For Sale by 
for the future of our industrial civilization. History has proven that the trade unions are / 
Accordingly we desire to record at the outset | right in a vast majority of the principles they ‘3366, Mission St ; 
our appreciation of the great service of this bureau profess and the policies they adopt. eee | 
to our membership, our ORES our country. History also shows that organized workers do ee ee: oe ee 
not go to the state with troubles that they could— ockton at Broadway 
PURPOSE OF WELFARE WORK. and should—settle themselves, ek er 
It is significant that welfare work is the rule ...122 Sixth St. 
me : ; ts Ss ..2321 Market St. 
only in anti-union plants. "1699 Haight St. 
Where employers maintain relations with organ- Superintendent—You big bonehead, you've got 32 Sixth St. 
ized labor these workers are not coddled by wel- us into a damage suit. I told you to fire that Peterson Bros Tae ene a 
fare workers and other uplifters. man—not to hit him with an ax. George Price... 19 Embarcadero 
‘iter. om he 2 ¥ 3 Summerfield & Haines.. 997 Market St. 
A recent decision by the United States Board Swedish Foreman—Vell, boss, dose ax she have Wm. Weinstein............... .1037 Market St. 
of Tax Appeals reveals why anti-union employers | sign vot say, “For Fire Use Only,” so I used her. hycichestee | Clothing Co: 66 Third 8t. 
Maintain such an interest in their employees. —Ex. : 
The decision was made in the case of the Poin- a nee ak j 
sett Mills of Greenville, S. C. This corporation Ni = Sa i 
asked that the money it paid for welfare work ' R R CASTLE DENTIST { i 
be deducted from its income on which taxes must | { ° e FORMERLY OF SIXTEENTH AND MISSION 3 
be paid. In granting the request, the Board of 4 
Appeals said: | NOW AT 1095 MARKET, CORNER OF SEVENTH ST. i 
ene 
ORIGINATOR OF CASTLE DENTAL SERVICE PLAN 


3 
PHONE MARKET 5240 ROOM 503, GRANT BUILDING : 


4 
) ieee = 
feo! { | 
duce an attitude of contentment toward the com- | } j 
Pany among its employees, to equalize the lesser | } THE SAN FRAN CIS C O BANK 
wage scale estaDiishedeiu the section in which the \ SAVINGS COMMERCIAL : 
company operated with a somewhat higher scale | H Dorn OA eD.EEBRUAR YS 10TH lacs 
paid in other sections, and to reduce the volume of | | One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
iahon harhagee } the Assets of which have never been increased j 
scape oF re H by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 
Such being se of the contribution, we ' en TS / 
Reet a PN fei ieatanevconeaesein ' MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO H 
ae contribution here at issue was one ‘for 526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. ) 
s connected with the operation of its ' JUNE 30th, 1926 
' RSSELEK geal \is occ ee en nee a ...- $109,430,478.72 
DoE SET ee H Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds....... 4,400,000.00 t 
ihe ee eee ' Employees’ Pension Fund over $557,000.00, 
ore no taxes on welfare ' standing on Books at 1.00 
11 ' q 
MISSION IBRANGHI Gs occamet niece tic mae Missi a: 21s¢\S 
} PARK-PRESIDIO BRANCH Clemenv St acd Jen Ave: 
! Haight and Belvedere Streets 
' WEST: POR TAMIBRANGH=ss10-55.. tee West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 
' 
H Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 
} FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
H COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
= was the reply—Patton's | | IL AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 
Mo ! 
bower ome we = 
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POLICY 90 PER CENT SUCCESSFUL. 
By William English Walling. 

Organized labor lined up for approximately 
fifty candidates for Senator and Governor, and all 
but a handful were elected. 

Organized labor is able to count on 186 friendly 
votes in the present House of Representatives. In 
the newly elected House labor will certainly be 
able to count on considerably more than 200. 

It is probable that the complete returns will 
show that the number of Representatives pledged 
to labor and whose records prove that they can 
be relied upon absolutely for labor and progressive 
measures will number 220—or a majority of the 
Housel 

Labor has never yet made any serious mis- 
calculation in these matters. Almost without ex- 
ception candidates elected have proven true to 
form—as determined by their voting records issued 
by labor’s national non-partisan political committee 
at Washington. 

If the final figures and contested elections prove 
that labor has pledged a majority or even half of 
the House the result is without precedent either 
in the United States or any other country. Such 
a victory may not be great enough to guarantee 
immediate and positive results in Congress—in 
view of the reactionary President and of other 
political and legal obstacles still to be overcome. 
But it adds to the steady and rapidly accumulating 
evidence that the non-partisan policy offers a 
brilliant prospect for future political progress. 

And even though labor should fall a few votes 
short of a majority in the House, it has always 
been able to swing certain neutral Congressmen 
and is absolutely assured of a majority on almost 
any issue vital to labor that may arise in the 
coming session. 

Labor’s gains are almost equally divided between 
progressive Republicans and progressive Demo- 
crats, the former elected over their conservative 
competitors in the primaries (mostly in the West) 
and the progressive Democrats helped to victory 
by labor votes in the election. 

The latest figures indicate that the progressive 
Republicans in the House will be increased from 
40 to 60 members and progressive Democrats from 
140 to 160. Only 15 of the progressive Repub- 
licans are La Follettians. The other 25 will vote 
for Republican organization of the House and 
perhaps carry it by two or three votes. But this 
would be no violation of labor’s non-partisan 
tactics, as the House could be organized against 
the reactionary Republicans only with the aid of 
some 40 reactionary anti-labor Democratic Con- 
gressmen. Labor might prefer organization of 
the House by such a progressive and reactionary- 
Democratic combination as was effected by the 
aid of Gompers and La Follette in 1923. But Re- 
publican Congressmen refusing to enter into it 
have never been accused of violating labor’s non- 
partisan policy. 

The victories of the labor and progressive cause 
in the Senate have been no less impressive. There 
has been only one important defeat, that of Gov- 
ernor Sweet, progressive Democratic candidate for 
the Senate in Colorado. But the splendid progres- 
sive Democrats, Hayden of Arizona and Barkley 
of Kentucky, were elected and also Wagner of 
New York, who has no national legislative record, 
but whose state record has been highly satis- 
factory. Add to these certain moderate progres- 
sive or liberal Democrats like Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts and half a dozen progressive Republicans 
from the West and it will be seen that the advance 
of the labor and progressive cause has been even 
greater in the Senate than it was in the House. 

Undoubtedly local issues interfered and caused 
the defeat of progressivism and of labor in In- 
diana and other states. Undoubtedly the “drys” 
gained considerably and the Democrats slightly. 
But the great paramount issue cut across party 
lines and even overshadowed the liquor question. 
That issue was progress against reaction—with 
organized labor lined up on the side of progress. 
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There was hardly a state where this issue, in 
some form, was not in the foreground. In Ohio 
it took the shape of direct primaries—which were 
sustained by a 3 to 1 majority. 

In New York it was the water-power steal 
backed by Andrew D. Mellon and the united Re- 
publicans. In Massachusetts it was the reactionary 
Coolidge administration. The progress vs. reac- 
tion issue dominated in nearly every state. The 
consolidated business poured in 
millions without result. 


interests their 
Labor and its progressive allies were victorious 

in nearly every case where there was a real fight. 

And—what is more important—these non-partisan 

progressive and labor victories have been increas- 

ingly marked in every election. 
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OUR DUAL MORALITY! 
Editor, The Clarion, 
San Francisco. 

Sir: Because of the unprecedented “crime wave” 
surging over our country, newspapers are devoting 
much space to discussing the desirability, or 
damnability, of the death penalty for convicted 
murderers. Thus far I have seen no suggestion 
that the crime wave is perhaps due to our double 
system of morals. 


On the one hand, persons priding themselves 
on being “red-blooded” are most enthusiastically 
insisting that to be truly patriotic one should 
forward the movement to train all our young 
people in the art of killing. Manuals are dis- 
tributed telling how best to stab, kick, or pound 
to death the other fellow. Uniforms are given 
free of charge, guns loaned, and titles bestowed 
on those willing to learn this art of wholesale 
murder. All this not because any crime has been 
committed, but on account of the alleged possi- 
bility of some neighboring nation coming to kill 
us. We must, we are told, prepare to kill this 
immoral neighbor first, before he can slaughter 
us.. Every nation is taught the same stuff, namely, 
that this learning to kill is eternally necessary, 
because wicked neighbors are all thus immoral, 
waiting to pounce on their fellows. So, periodi- 
cally, to gratify some personal, or national, 
ambition or greed, millions of most brutal murders 
are committed. This we call “war” and endeavor 
to justify as “inevitable”; so that even tender- 
hearted women encourage men to kill. 

On the other hand, the public insists that to 
kill for private gain is a crime only to be expiated 
by the death of the murderer. To such expiation 
many of these same tender-hearted women object 
as a remnant of barbarism; and un-Christian, in 
demanding “an eye for an eye and a tooth for 
a tooth.” 


Evidently there is something inconsistent and 
incongruous in these two systems of morals. In 
the last case we profess high regard for the value 
of human life; in the former no regard at all. 

Shall we ever harmonize the two views? 

Can we reach that jewel consistency? 


How would it be to outlaw first the wholesale 
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We ask all members of organized labor to purchase shoes 
bearing our Union Stamp on the sole, inner-sole or lining of 
We ask you not to buy any shoes unless you 
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Buy Union Stamped Shoes 
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murder we now justify as “ 
our present “crime 
system of morals? 


war?” Is it possible 
wave” is due to our dual 

EDWARD BERWICK. 

Pacific Grove, California. 

November 15, 1926. 
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Fond Father (to daughter)—Dear, J am happy 
to announce that young Timson has asked for your 
hand. 


Daughter—But, papa, I don’t want to leave 
mama. 
Don’t let that bother you. You can take her 


with you.—London Answers. 
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Smoke injures the health of cities, and methods 
must be found to purify the air, according to Com- 
missioner of Health Jones of Baltimore. 

“Tt is a well-known fact,” he said, “that ultra- 
penetrate smoke. It is the 
from the sun that we depend on 
to fight and kill off the minute organisms which 
cause disease. Shut off these rays shut 


violet rays cannot 


ultra-violet rays 


and you 
off one of the greatest allies of health.” 
eS 


of the Industrial 
afraid to present their case to an 
impartial body of people? Why is it that they al- 
ways decline to debate the subject of their so- 
called American plan 
of any kind? Why 
them to employ 


Why is it that representatives 
Association are 


before public gatherings 
is it that it is necessary for 
characters as Black Jack 
the workers of this com- 
but one, and a very simple 
answer to these questions, and that is that they 
know their 


such 
Jerome to prey 
munity? There is 


upon 


cause is completely without merit, 
that it is born out of a desire for personal gain 
on the part of its promoters and that it will not 
stand the test of impartial analysis by fair and 
decent citizens. 
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One might have thought the height of asininity 
was reached when the multitude of mutts passed 
by Queen Marie, of 


Roumania, 


the titular ruling family of 


a darkened and bloody Balkan state, 


and kissed her hand as she sat on an improvised 
and 


But it wasn’t. 
blithering military 


gaudy throne in Philadelphia. 


left tor a bunch of 


sts in Brooklyn, N. Y., who made her a 
of the 106th regiment National Guard. 
the National Guard oi the sovereign state 


ie is now under command—oi course 
as her iamily rules—of a queen of 
ed Balkan kingdom which has 
rous that even central 

The fawn- 
ericans must 


hold 
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The Chamber of Commerce | 


The main function of a Chamber of Commerce is presumed to be to work for 
the advancement of the municipality in which it is organized, but we find in this 
city the Chamber of Commerce is lined up with the Industrial Association in main- 
taining practices that daily hinder the commercial and industrial progress of San 
Francisco. Just now there is a question before the Streets Committee of the Board 
of Supervisors providing for the revocation of spur track permits that have been 
granted to a number of concerns with the understanding that they were to be 
used in a manner that would be of benefit to all of the people of the city. The fact 
is, however, that some of the concerns enjoying the advantage of these privileges 
are refusing to furnish materials to those who employ union labor and refuse to 
be dictated to by the Industrial Association, and the President of the Chamber of 
Commerce appeared before the Streets Committee of the Board of Supervisors in 
support of the position of the Chinese plan advocates in their efforts at discrimina- 
tion against a large number of such employers and workers of the city. Such tac- 
tics undoubtedly keep many industrial institutions that would otherwise locate here 
away, because they do not want to be dictated to by a little band of would-be 
autocrats. 


Under the permit system, practiced by the Industrial Association and sup- 
ported by the Chamber of Commerce, it is impossible for anyone employing union 
labor to purchase building materials, and as a direct consequence many employers 
have been forced, very much against their will, to employ non-union men or get 


out of business. Some of them have elected to comply with demands of the Indus- 


trial Association and continue in business. Others have refused to heed such dicta- 
tion and have been driven into bankruptcy. The permit system, in a case brought 
before the Federal Court in this city, was declared to be a violation of the Sherman 
Act. Judge Dooling, in his decision branded this system a violation of the law 
“that cannot be tolerated,” yet we find the President of the Chamber of Commerce 
appearing before the Streets Committee of the Board of Supervisors arguing that 
there should be no revocation of spur track privileges against firms that are daily 
violating the law 


in this intolerable fashion. 


Surely no one with any sense will 
attempt to set up the claim that this is a legitimate function of a properly conducted 
Nor can anyone set up the claim that the duly elected 


representatives of all of the people on-the Board of Supervisors should sit back and 


Chamber of Commerce! 


complacently permit the public streets of our city to be used in such an unfair and 
unreasonable manner by a little band of commercial and industrial autocrats. 
Again, there is a large industrial establishment located here that has under 
normal conditions a payroll of about a million dollars annually that has been 
unable to get any assistance from the Chamber of Commerce in the way of orders 
for its products, and it is at present laying off employees by the hundreds while 
Eastern concerns in the same field are flooded with orders for their products to be 
shipped into San Francisco. Why does the Chamber of Commerce, supported by 
funds drawn from the people of San Francisco, refuse to help a great industry of 
this kind? There can be but one reason, namely the concern employs union labor 
and deals fairly and honestly with its employees. Therefore, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, that should be an instrument to aid and assist the commercial and indus- 
trial development of a great city, is found hindering and handicapping a big manu- 
facturing institution and lending the force of its power and influence to a little 
band of greedy men that for their own benefit desire to dominate all ayenues of 
industry in this region. It might be well for the membership of the Chamber of 
Commerce to take an occasional peep into the inner workings of the institution 
that is spending their money. 
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FLUCTUATING SENTIMENTS 
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Queen Marie did not come to California and the 
people of this state did not miss anything by her 
failure to do so, while the Queen missed a great 
deal by not getting a look at the wonders, scenic 
and otherwise, of the Golden State. She wanted 
an official invitation, but fortunately the Governor 
could see no reason why he should extend an invi- 
tation to a Queen any more than to a peasant 
from Roumania. He was absolutely right in the 
position he took. 


An Austrian has invented mechanical wings for 
men and a large concern is to proceed to manu- 
facture them, and it believes it can produce them 
at a price that will insure a very wide use of them. 
Those men who had given up hope of ever ac- 
quiring the wings of an angel can renew their faith 
in some day being able to fly with their own 
wings. Perhaps more of them will be able to fly 
under those conditions than would have been the 
case were they to wait for heavenly conditions. 
Most men would make very poor angels, anyway. 


Senator James A. Reed of Missouri, was born in 
Ohio, the Buckeye State, then he moved to Iowa, 
the Hawkeye State, and now there are crooked 
politicians in many other states who would be 
delighted if they could take a burned stick and 
poke his eyes out and leave him as blind as the 
mythical Cyclops encountered by the wandering 
Ulysses, but Reed’s main business at present seems 
to be a combination of investigate, interrogate 
and invalidate so far as these politicians are con- 
cerned. 


To promote the interests of the labor movement 
in the daily life of the worker it is not necessary 
to make any great sacrifices, all that one needs to 
do is to see to it that the union label is on every 
article purchased and the label itself will do the 
rest. The label is the easiest, and yet one of the 
most potent means of bringing about union condi- 
tions in the industries of the country. If trade 
unionists really want fair and decent conditions 
to prevail in our workshops the union label offers 
them a simple means of bringing them about. 


The more we read of the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court sustaining the right of the 
Kansas Legislature to pass a law limiting the right 
to strike, the greater danger we see in it to the 
trade union movement and the right of organiza- 
tions to strike for any cause that to them seems 
sufficient, or for no cause at all, if they choose so 
to do. One feature of the decision that makes it 
look particularly bad is the fact that it was written 
by Associate Justice Brandies who has heretofore 
been inclined to take the labor view of most mat- 
ters that have come before the Court for decision. 
Brandies, of course, has never been in complete 
harmony with the policies of the American Feder- 
ation of Labor, but he has been nearer to it than 
any other member of that body in recent years. 
This decision is likely to give encouragement to 
legislators in other states to introduce similar 
measures, and the organized workers must keep 
vigilant watch in order to prevent any spread of 
such legislation anywhere in the country. When 
the time comes that men cannot quit their work 
whenever they please then they will be placed in 
the position of slaves subject to dictation from 
others. We had long entertained the idea that the 
surrender at Appomatox had settled for all time 
in this country the question of involuntary servi- 
tude except as a punishment for crime, but this 
latest decision looks very much like a step back- 
ward toward the conditions that prevailed before 
the Civil War. 
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Field Worker in Sociology 103—But have you 
no religious convictions, my good man? 

Convict—Yes mum; I wuz caught breaking into 
a church collection box.—Jester. 


“T can see good in everything.” 
“Can ya see good in the dark?”—Lyre. 


Hubby (at golden wedding)—Well, dear, all the 
years have flitted by, and I haven’t deceived you 
yet, have I? 

Wife—No, John, but goodness knows you’ve 
tried hard enough. 


A sergeant was drilling an awkward squad and 
gave the command: “Company! Attention com- 
pany, lift up your left leg and hold it straight out 
in front of you!” One of the squad held up his 
right leg by mistake. 

This brought his right-hand companion’s leg 
and his own right leg close together. The officer, 
seeing this, exclaimed angrily: 

“And who is that blooming galoot over there 
holding up both legs?” 


The superintendent of a western railway had 
issued strict orders instructing station masters 
along the line to report all accidents or near acci- 
dents immediately. The very next day he received 
the following telegram: 

“Superintendent’s office—Man fell off platform 
in front of speeding engine. Will wire details 
later.” 

Five minutes ticked by. Then: 

“Superintendent’s office—Everything O. K. No- 
body hurt. Engine was going backwards. 


We hear so much “Nize Baby” talk now that 
this little incident should be ripe for telling. Two 
of our Semitic citizens who speak the Milt Cross 
dialect were told by the traffic cop to pull their 
car over to the curb. 

“Where do you think you're going?” growled 
the officer. ‘“You’re in too much of a hurry. I 
think Ill hand you a ticket for speeding.” The 
frightened motorist paled. 

“And,” continued the cop, “I also believe I'll 
hand you another ticket for passing that red light 
back there.” 

“T also think,” the policeman continued, sarcas- 
tically, “that I will slip you a ticket for obstruct- 
ing traffic.” 

By this time the driver was frightened speech- 
less. But not so Mrs, Feitelbaum, in the rear 
seat; she spoke up: “Sha, sha, Mister Policeman, 
dun’t pay no attention to heem, Hizz dronk!”’— 
The Outlook, 
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The old lady was rich but mean. She didn’t 
keep a cat because its paws might wear out the 
carpet. She had to have servants, but she paid 
them as little as possible. 

One of the staff was a thin, miserable-looking 
lad of 12, who answered the door, cleaned the 
knives, waited at table, weeded the garden, washed 
the dog and had the rest of the time to himself. 

One day a visitor asked him: “Well, my boy, 
what do you do here?” 

“I do a butler and a gardener out of a job,” re- 
plied the lad, sourly. 


The passengers in the big car speeding toward 
the railroad crossing began arguing whether or not 
they could beat the train. 

“Don’t get excited,” said the driver, “I can easily 
make it.” 

“And I say you can’t,’ shouted the front-seat 
passenger. “The train will beat us by twenty sec- 
onds.” : 
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THE CHERRY TREE. 


Where with our Little Hatchet we tell the 

! truth about many things, sometimes pro- 

foundly, sometimes flippantly, sometimes 
recklessly. 


Several fantastic things are now going on in 
the world. One is the Fascist performance in 
Italy. Another is the Rev. J. Frank Norris in 
Texas. Aimee Semple McPherson in California 
helps to fill in the picture, and then there is Queen 
Marie of Roumania. With these movements and 
personalities on the world’s stage, surely no one 
can complain that the world has lost its spice. 
Perhaps the height of comedy is reached in the 
case of the Queen. As her special train, hauled 
over the various railroads at only.a dollar per 
haul, neared the circle of its western terminus, 
almost as many persons were thrown off as there 
were persons in De Russey’s lane the night Dr. 
Hall and his sweetheart were killed. 
* ok O* 

And, as far as De Russey’s lane is concerned, 
it’s got so that unless you were in that lane that 
night you're just nobody at all in the social register 
of New Brunswick and vicinity. It seems to have 
been—aw—dquite the thing to do. The trial itself 
is, like most famous murder trials, a battle of 
wealth, experts, and social position, against an 
opposition which is called the State and which is 
composed of the census roster. Queen Marie, on 
the other hand, came to the United States to play 
a queenly role, insofar as that might be possible 
in hectic America. What a ghastly farce it has 
been! A mob of persons has got cramps in the 
back kow-towing themselves onto the queenly 
train and into the royal entourage, only to turn 
upon each other and kick each other uncere- 
moniously off the back platform onto the cinders. 
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In Italy something more serious is at stake. 
Something more important than an opportunity 
to observe the antics of those who have ambitions 
to bask in reflected sunshine is involved in the 
Mussolini escapades. Somebody fired a shot at 
the boss of Italy. It is not, apparently, proven 
that the boy who was killed at the time did the 
shooting. It may have been the result of a scheme 
to fire a fake shot to boost the Mussolini stock by 
making him a hero. If so, it’s a queer business, 
because all Mussolini has to do to make himself 
a hero is to proclaim that he is a hero, pin on 
another medal, and call the job done. But in 
reprisal for this attack, real or feigned, there have 
already been 100 killed and some thousand injured. 
Italy is getting to be almost as dangerous a place 
as Cicero, Ill. 
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The whole thing shows, like the despotism in 
Russia, the grotesque nature of dictatorships in 
these times. They are all a piece of the world 
of yesterday, sticking ugly, dark heads up out of 
clouds that should long since have rolled away, 
bringing back with them torture, slavery, bigotry, 
and death. Italy will suffer until Italy recreates 
Liberty in its political life. Until Italy recreates 
Liberty in its political life there can be in Italy 
no liberty of any kind. Because we have political 
liberty in the United States we have the oppor- 
tunity to bring liberty into every sphere of our 
life. We may do this slowly, but the door is open. 
In Italy it is closed and barred with sinister bars 
forged in the caves of ancient times, inscribed with 
the mystic symbols of evil superstitions, crowded 
down upon the heads of a people whose destiny 
is thus stopped dead in its tracks, awaiting a day 
of deliverance. 

Demand the union label, card and button when- 
ever you are spending your union-earned money. 
Be a genui..e trade unionist at all times. 
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SHORT STORIES ON WEALTH. 


By Irving Fisher 
Professor of Economics, Yale University. 
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XI. THE FLOWING STREAMS OF MONEY 
AND GOODS. 


In the last short story we saw how inflation and 
deflation work. They raise and lower the cost of 
living—in other words, lower and raise the pur- 
chasing power of money. 

But, if we want to get a full picture of all the 
causes which influence the purchasing power of 
money, we must not forget the other factors in 
the “equation of exchange.” 

Although the chief cause for the ups and downs 
to be found in the quantity 
sometimes the velocity 
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of prices is usually 
of currency, nevertheless, 
of circulation and sometimes the volume of trade 
are also causes. 

But it is a curious fact, recently shown by Mr. 
Carl Snyder of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, that the ordinary month to month inflations 
in these two causes—velocity and trade—largely 
offset each other. The two go up together and 
go down together. That is, when money circulates 
fast goods circulate fast in trade, and when one 
of these two slows up the other does, too. 

We know that, other things equal, every increase 
of velocity would raise prices and every decrease 
would lower them. We also know that, other 
things equal, every increase in the volume of trade 
would lower prices and every decrease raise them. 
That is, any change in trade influences prices in 
exactly the opposite way to that of the same 
change in velocity. 

But other things never do remain the same. It 
is because velocity and trade thus both increase 
tegether or both decrease together, and because 
their influences on prices are opposite, that what- 
ever effect on the price level either would other- 
wise have is almost entirely offset by the almost 
exactly equal and opposite effect of the oscillations 
of the other. 

So these short time, or month to month, fluctua- 
tions of trade and of the velocity of money may 
be almost left out of account. But we still have 
left the long time, or changes in 
these two causes. 

These long time changes in velocity are not 
very great. Velocity tends, in the long run, to 
remain fairly constant. Although it is constantly 
fluctuating up and down like the waves of the 
sea, it keeps a fairly constant level, 
sea does. 

The average man keeps his average dollar about 
two weeks. That is, the average time between 
receiving a dollar and spending it is about two 
weeks. Some dollars, of course, are spent within 
an hour after they are received. But some dollars 
are kept in pockets or stockings for years. The 
average dollar tarries about a fortnight with each 
person before it goes on its way circulating from 
person to person. 

An average stay of two weeks means that the 
average dollar visits about twenty-five pockets 
or tills in a year. It travels faster in times of 
prosperity and slower in times of depression; it 
travels faster in the city and slower in the country. 
But the two weeks’ average is maintained approxi- 
mately. The reason is that the average man finds 
it wasteful to keep much money idle months at 
a time; while on the other hand, it would be a 
physical impossibility to spend every dollar within 
a day after it is received. As a matter of con- 
venience, then, the velocity seldom wanders far 
from forty or fifty times a year, but it does 
fluctuate. 

So far as it does tend to change at all in the 
long run, it tends slowly to increase, but not as 
fast as the other cause. 


As already stated in the Ninth Short Story, the 


year «oO year; 


just as the 
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volume of ae Sonatas tends continually to in- 
crease with the increase of population and the 
progress of invention and civilization. This steady 
growth of trade tends to lower the level of 
prices whenever the quantity of currency fails to 
keep pace with the expansion of trade. Such a fall 
of prices, due to trade expanding without a corre- 
sponding expansion of currency, occurred after 
the Civil War, and it may occur a few years from 
now after the World War, although the first few 
years after that war showed an opposite price 
movement. 

We see, then, that the price level is chiefly 
affected by just two influences: the long time 
changes in the volume of trade, and the changes 
in the quantity of currency. The volume of trade 
is usually tending steadily to drag prices down, 
while the quantity of currency is usually tending 
to boost them, but sometimes tending the other 
way. It is the only big unsteady influence. 

When the gold mines of California were opened 
seventy-five years ago, the world was flooded with 
gold and this inflation raised prices. When in 
1896 the new cyanide process again flooded the 
world with gold, prices rose again. When in the 
Civil War, Uncle Sam paid his bills by printing 
the paper “greenbacks” prices rose again. When 
during the World War the same thing was done 
in Germany, Russia, Austria, Italy, France, and 
many other countries, prices soared thousands, 
millions, and in the case of Germany, billions of 
times. Inflation of the currency may come from 
gold discoveries and process, from increased bank 
credit (as when the Federal Reserve System came 
in), from paper money issues in war time, and 
from other causes. 

In a nut shell, the price level rises when currency 
increases faster than trade, and falls when trade 
increases faster than currency. 
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LABOR QUERIES. 
Questions and Answers on Labor: What it 
Has Done; Where It Stands on Problems 
of the Day; Its Aim and Program; Who’s 
Who in the Ranks of the Organized 
. Toilers, Etc., Etc. 
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Q.—Who were the “Luddites”? 

A.—Bands of manual workers in England who, 
in 1811-16, under some sort of organization, went 
about destroying textile machinery and sometimes 
factories. The center of the Luddite 
movement was in Nottingham, though it extended 
also to other parts of the country. 
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Q.—How long has the Sacco-Vanzetti case been 
in the courts? 

A,—Since May 5, 1920, when Nicola Sacco and 
Bartolemeo Vanzetti were arrested on a charge 
of murdering a paymaster and a guard at South 
, Mass. 
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Q.—Was William English Walling ever a fac- 
tory inspector? 
A.—Yes, in Illinois in 1900-01. 


Q.—Are memorial services held annually at the 
grave of Samuel Gompers in Sleepy Hollow 
Cemetery? 

A.—Yes. A floral piece was placed on the grave 
on Labor Sunday of this year, as token of the 
affection and esteem that his memory is held in 
by the trade unions of Westchester county, N. Y., 
the Trades and Labor Council of Greater New 
York, and the New York State Federation of 
Labor. William Collins, general organizer of the 
American Federation of Labor, spoke. 


QO.—What was the National Trades’ Union? 
A.—The pioneer national organization of work- 


ers in the United States; feted at New Souk 
City in 1834, as a foderation of local unions and 
of the central bodies in different cities. It dis- 
appeared after the panic of 1837. 
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UNION MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION. 
By Otto S. Beyer, 
Consulting Engineer, Railway Employees’ Depart- 
ment, American Federation of Labor. 


IX. TYPICAL PROBLEMS MET BY UNION 
MANAGEMENT CO-OPERATION. 
V. Financial Sharing of the Gains of Co-operation. 

One of the objectives of the union railroad 
worker when he supports the policy of co-opera- 
tion is improvements in his yearly earnings. 
Steadier work the year round accomplishes this to 
a certain extent by enhancing his wage income. 
But this reward as a share of the gains of co- 
operation is frequently slow in coming. Further- 
more, it is a bit difficult for the great mass of 
railroad workers to grasp its value as long as there 
are no furloughs in sight. 

Increasing wage income through stabilization of 
employment works therefore in a sort of negative 
way in satisfying workers with their part in the 
co-operative program. In the last analysis it is 
desirable to share the gains of co-operation in a 
positive way in the form of some increase in their 
wage income, 

The best shape for the workers’ share to take 
because of its simplicity and the ease with which 
it can be understood is an increase in the basic 
wage rate. By one process or another most wage 
earners and employers have come to regard the 
hourly rate as the most important element of the 
wage bargain. As long as this is true, it suggests 
at least one excellent method whereby the rail- 
road employee may be enabled to participate in 
the gains of co-operation. 

Substantial Wage Increases. 

But from the management’s point of view the 
problem of sharing the gains of co-operation in 
this form is, unfortunately, not so simple. All 
of the usual complications of wage adjustments 
come into play, such as the rates of wages paid for 
similar work by other railroads and in other in- 
dustries, the cost of living, the financial condition 
of the particular railroad in question, of the rail- 
way industry as a whole, and all industries in gen- 
eral as well as the state of the employment market. 
In the railroad industry the situation is still further 
complicated by public regulation of rates. The 
net result is that hardly any railroad management 
ever sees fit to step far out in front of all other 
managements in increasing wage rates. 

(1t is interesting to note in this connection that 
the Baltimore and Ohio has recently granted a 
substantial wage increase.—Ed.) 

It is because of these inhibitions that wage 
earners are so critical of the wage system. The 
factors ordinarily considered during wage negotia- 
tions all seem to combine to retard legitimate in- 
creases in real wages. It is only after almost 
heroic efforts on the part of wage workers that 
they are sometimes successful in making progress 
in their standard of living during times of rising 
prices. Paradoxical as it may seem, gains in real 
wages have usually been made during periods of 
declining prices and then by the hard expedient 
of resistance to wage reductions by the organized 
workers. 

So it is apparent that the functioning of the 
wage system in industry, and especially in rail- 
road service, could be greatly improved and made 
more attractive to the railway employee as well 
as railway management if the important facts of 
production were adequately taken into considera- 
tion. After all the chief source of higher wages 
in the long run is the increase in the surplus which 
is created by improved production methods, elimi- 
nation of waste and similar devices. What labor 
must have if it is to realize its legitimate desire 
to improve its standard is a fair share of this 
increased surplus. Labor’s interest and assistance 
along co-operative lines will not only be maintained 
but will also be greatly stimulated when it shares 
fairly in this surplus. 

Increased Output Factor. 

The first step therefore to enable railroad em- 

ployees to share fairly in the gains of production 
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is to recognize the productivity or increased output 
factor in wage negotiations. In other words, wages 
should in some measure be advanced from time 
to time as the overall output of the men per man- 
hour or per day increases. 

Consideration should also be given to improve- 
ments in quality of work done and materials saved. 
The item of service, in short, on the part of the 
men and their unions should be given decided 
weight in wage adjustment along with the other 
factors usually considered. At all events an agree- 
ment that the principle of productivity will here- 
after play a proper part in wage negotiations will 
partially validate the incentive of sharing fairly 
the gains of co-operation. 

On the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad this princi- 
ple has been recognized and actually incorporated 
in the form of a preamble to the agreement be- 
tween the railroad and the system federation of 
its shopmen. This preamble reads as follows: 

The welfare of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
and its employees is dependent on the service 
which the railroad renders the public. Improve- 
ments in this service and economy in operating and 
maintenance expenses result chiefly from willing 
co-operation between the railroad management and 
the voluntary organizations of its employees. 


When the groups responsible for better service 
and greater efficiency share fairly in the benefits 
which follow their joint efforts, improvements in 
the conduct of the railroad are greatly encouraged. 
The parties to this agreement recognize the fore- 
going principles and agree to be governed by them 
in their relations. 

Fair Sharing of Gains. 

But such an agreement as the principle is hardly 
sufficient in the long run to satisfy fully the fair 
sharing of the gains of co-operation. Much cannot 
be expected from it simply because of the com- 
plications precipitated by other railroads and in- 
dustrial managements which prefer to take full 
advantage of the so-called “law of supply and 
demand” in dealing with the wage problems. 
Consequently it becomes necessary to make pro- 
vision for a more direct financial reward to the 
employees. Such a reward would be based 
squarely on the gains which have resulted from 
co-operation as determined by some mutually ac- 
ceptable method for measuring these gains. 


The reward would be distributed on a collective 
basis, every worker participating in proportion to 
the total time he has worked and his regular wage 
rate. It would be paid out at the end of each 
pay period so that the employee would clearly see 
the relation between his co-operative effort and the 
contents of his pay envelope. 


Furthermore, the capacity of the railroad to 
provide this financial reward would be safeguarded 
or stabilized by a reserve fund accumulated out 
of the gains of co-operation just the same as 
dividends and interest to the stock and bond 
holders are stabilized. This form of gain sharing 
would really be a dividend on co-operation. 


A system of gain sharing which conforms in 
part to this principle is actually in vogue in the 
transportation service of the Southern Railroad. 
Because of the nature of this service and the way 
transportation accounts are and can be kept, it is a 
relatively easy matter to devise a simple and fairly 
accurate method for measuring the result of co- 
operation in this department. Unfortunately, the 
same yard stick is not feasible in the maintenance- 
of-equipment and maintenance-of-way depart- 
ments. 

To devise methods for measuring the gains of 
co-operation not only in the transportation but 
also in the maintenance and auxiliary departments 
of a railroad is perhaps the most important im- 
mediate problem before railroad managements and 
the unions where the co-operative program is in 
effect, or where its establishment is contemplated. 
Two special joint committees composed of repre- 
sentatives of management and the shopmen’s 
unions are at work on two of these railroads in 
an endeavor to find a solution for this problem. 


“Now, boys,” said the teacher, “can any of you 
tell me how iron was first discovered?” 

“Yes, sir!” cried one. 

“Well, my boy, explain it to the rest.” 

“T understood my father to say that they smelt 
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The following item was clipped from a news- 
paper under date of November 13th and credited 
to the Associated Press: ‘The wage scale, the 
open shop and circulation problems held the atten- 
tion of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation at the final meeting of the fall convention 
here yesterday. Publishers should study the mat- 
ter from all angles before recognizing a union’s 
request for increased wages, Harvey J. Kelly, 
chairman of the special standing committee, de- 
clared. He urged publishers to work together and 
analyze carefully before taking any definite action 
toward additional increases in their mechanical 
departments.” The Harvey J. Kelly referred to 
in the above dispatch has during the past year be- 
come secretary of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association. Prior to this time Mr. Kelly 
was secretary of the Northwest Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, and is given credit for being 
the man most responsible for the chaotic condi- 
tions in the Northwestern part of the United 
States, especially in Seattle. It was he who fur- 
nished the scabs and strike breakers for the Post- 
Intelligencer strike, and is said to have been the 
directing head of that movement. Among his other 
activities in the Northwest he was the director of 
the alleged school of printing still conducted in 
the city of Spokane. From all that it is possible 
to learn Mr. Kelly is imbued with the open shop 
plan of conducting newspapers and no doubt the 
printing trades unions in the newspaper craft will 
have many sore trials during the incumbency in 
his present position. 

Several matters of vital interest to the member- 
ship of No. 21 will be discussed at the November 
meeting of the union to be held this coming Sun- 
day, November 21st, and all members of the union, 
and especially the commercial branch are urged 
to attend the meeting. 

As stated in these columns last week, Judge 
Shurtleff has been chosen to act as arbitrator in 
the newspaper wage scale dispute between this 
union and the San Francisco Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association. It is impossible to state just the 
time that these sessions will commence, due to the 
fact that the opposing sides have not received their 
joint letter of instruction from Indianapolis. Word 
from the headquarters city is to the effect that 
Secretary Kelly of the A. N. P. A. interposes 
every objection possible to put off a final deter- 
mination of the points properly to be arbitrated 
by local unions. The membership should know 
that the International officers are willing and 
anxious to get these matters in the hands of local 
boards of arbitration as soon as possible, and are 
using every endeavor in their means so to do. 
Therefore, due to the obstructionist tactics of the 
secretary of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association it is impossible to say when a definite 
settlement of this matter will be had. 

The middle of last week the Herald plant, which 
has remained idle since its closing several months 
ago, was disposed of under the hammer. We have 
been informed that a Denver paper bought the 
battery of intertype machines for the sum of ap- 
proximately $22,000. The Ludlow equipment is 


reported to have been purchased by the Kohnke 
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iting Company of this city and removed to 
office on Sacramento street. The presses 
ised in the publication of the Herald it is under- 
od were bid in by manufacturers. The other 
terial in the office was sold to numerous firms. 
s closes the history of the Daily Tabloid Her- 
ald in this city. 
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ge Davis arrived this week from the city of 
and deposited his card with No. 21. 

iter several weeks spent in Portland, Oregon, 
ie Aughinbaugh returned to this jurisdiction. 
hn Schermerhorn, who has been working the 


past three months on the News at Dunsmuir, has 
returned to San Francisco to spend the winter 
months. 

W. J. Coon, who spent several weeks visiting in 
this city last spring, has returned from an ex- 
tended visit in Australia and the Hawaiian Islands. 

Daily News Notes—By L. L. Heagney. 

Louis Schmidt nurses a peeve. To help a friend 
he gave him an order for some Eastern-made 
shirts, paying a fancy price and expecting to get 
fancy garments. He did—fancy cotton shirts, 
which he could duplicate here for $1.98. 

Report has it George Moore has become inter- 
ested in a gold mine in Calaveras County. That 
he will return to his situation seems doubtful. 

Reason for Jim Hesson sacrificing his , curls 
needs no explanation, according to Harry Ball, 
who claims one can’t handle two tons of coal 
without tarnishing the luster of the marcel, espe- 
cially if it’s Canadian coal. 

Beautiful November weather lured Bill Leslie 
to bring his old bus out of the garage, the first 
time in months, and tote a party of friends to La 
Honda last Sunday on a picnic. 

Lyle Slocum of the Chronicle was a chapel 
visitor during the week. Lyle is all pepped up 
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Nature placed generous deposits of gold 
in California, and particularly in Nevada 
county, where six hundred million dollars 
have been produced, and eminent mining 
authorities, both American and foreign, 
agree that this amount is but a small part 
of the wealth in the ground of this county. 
Today you have an opportunity to share 
in this wealth with far better facilities to 
secure it than had others in the past, for 
mining machinery and _ transportation 
have been vastly improved and the de- 
posits are just as rich. 

Tn the past fortunes have been made in 
gold mines on a small investment. Today, 
Nevada county, and especially the Grass 
Valley-Rough and Ready mining district, 
present a like opportunity to the small 
investor. 

This district is world famous and located 
here is a large property, containing 400 
acres, known as the West Empire Mines. 
Combined in this property are the Black 
Bear and Forlorn Hope lodes, well and 
favorably known to everyone in the 
district. 

Only a comparatively small amount of 
development work remains to bring this 
mine into production. This work consists 
of the completion of a tunnel to tap the 
great Black Bear lode, which should be 
finished within five months. 

Developing a great mine such as this re- 
quires heavy machinery and the power to 
drive it; also general equipment that 
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WHY WISH? 


You Have an Opportunity to Secure 
a Share of California’s Gold! 


References: Nevada County Bank, First National Bank, Grass Valley, 
or any merchant or professional man in Grass Valley, California 


WEST EMPIRE MINING AND MILLING CORPORATION 
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about his gold mine up near Nevada City and ex- 
patiated at length on its merits. 

Having traveled 900 miles in his new Hudson 
our apprentice, Elmer McGraw, is quite elated 
over the fact that he gets'14 miles to the gallon. 

Ain’t it wonderful to have a friend pay you a 
compliment. But how much more wonderfuller 
if a stranger whispers to her friend so you can 
hear it that you are a perfectly gorgeous looking 
feller. It happened to Chuch Adams. He’s been 
happy ever since. 

Chronicle Notes—By Victor Aro. 

An auspicious event was celebrated by Jack 
Caldwell last week. He is now a granddaddy. His 
daughter, Mrs. Frank Martorana, is the mother 
of a baby boy, born Thursday evening, November 
11th, 

The latest victims of the “radio bug” are A. O. 
Wells, Charles Cullen and Ed Thornton. It was a 
wise man who said the bigger they are the harder 
they fall—but when they do fall 

J. J. Burns, who recently underwent an opera- 
tion at St. Mary’s Hospital, is recovering quite 
satisfactorily, according to latest reports. 

Don Boone had a terrible dream the other day, 
in which he tried to “mooch”’ a dime from Bill 
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would cost approximately $50,000. The 
West Empire has all this equipment and, 
in addition, free water power; therefore, 
the only funds required are for the driv- 
ing of balance of the Black Bear Mill 
tunnel. For this purpose the West Empire 
is offering its NON-ASSESSABLE treas- 
ury stock to the public at par, 10c a share. 
The stock of this Company has always 
been closely held and only a small amount 
is now offered for sale. 

No one in this Company will profit 
through stock sales. The officers and 
directors absolutely guarantee that before 
they receive any money from the distribu- 
tion of the assets of the Company all 
subscribers to the Company’s stock must 
first be paid in full the amount of their 
investment. 

This is an enterprise of the highest merit, 
and a small investment in it should un- 
doubtedly pay large returns. There is 
every reason to believe that stock you 
can now buy at 10c a share will in a com- 
paratively short time have a value of not 
less than $5 per share. 

This is THAT opportunity you have been 
wishing for—Invest now! 

H. L. Ostrander of Grass Valley, presi- 
dent of the Company, will be at the Hotel 
Herald, Eddy and Jones streets, for a 
short time. Phone for an appointment. 
Examine the gold quartz and investigate 
thoroughly the merits of this property, or 
see W. Lyle Slocum of 525 Turk street. 


GRASS VALLEY, CALIFORNIA 
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Trownsell, Ed Campbell and Al Overly. The trie 
refused and Don was awakened by the fearful 
thought that he had lost three good friends. 
Psychologists claim that dreams are merely sup- 
pressed desires, but the real mystery is: Why 
did Don want that dime? 

Mining Note—Andy Ward declares he will have 
a gold-headed cane made to order on receipt of 
his first dividends. By that time, some low- 
minded persons say, he will need it! 

———————_ &______—_- 
WORKERS WITHIN LAW IN DICTATING 
TERMS. 

Workers have the legal right to dictate condi- 
tions under which they will labor, said Justice 
James F. Smith of the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court in refusing an injunction to the 
Barker Painting Company of New York. 

The company secured a contract to decorate a 
Washington hotel and refused to pay the New 
York wage scale, as provided in the laws of the 
Brotherhood of Painters. The company asked for 
an injunction on the ground that the union con- 
spired to interfere with interstate commerce. 

The court vigorously proclaimed the workers’ 
right to act collectively along lines that are legal 
for the individual. 

“That which is right for one laborer is the right 
of every other laborer, and if a thousand work- 
ers present, without duress or threat, a united 
demand that a certain wage be paid them, they 
are no more engaged in an unlawful enterprise 
than is the individual laborer who makes the 
same terms a condition for his acceptance of em- 
ployment.” 

The court declared that even if the wage or 
hour demands of workers is held to be “unsound 
economics” by employers, that does not justify 
the issuance of an injunction. “To make such an 
act illegal it must be in violation of governmental 
laws in force and effect,” said the court. 

Justice Smith further held that under the Clay- 
ton Act human labor is not a commodity and that 
it is, therefore, not a subject of interstate trade 
or commerce, and that the Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers does not constitute the combination or con- 
spiracy in restraint of trade or commerce contem- 
plated by the anti-trust laws. 

> 
100-YEAR-OLD FOLKS PREDICTED IN 2000. 


Before the close of this century we will be a 
nation of octogenarians, predicted Dr. Irving 
Fisher of Yale University before the American 
Health Association. 

Scientific knowledge of human needs, plus the 
rediscovery of simple biological living will be 
responsible for 100-year-old men and women, said 
Dr. Fisher. He believes every man has it within 
his power to rid himself of every parisitic disease, 
largely through exercise, sleep, fresh air and food. 

Dr. Louis I. Dublin, insurance statistician, esti- 
mated that human lives to the value of $6,000,000,- 
000 could be annually saved by the application of 
preventive medicine and public health. The cash 
value of the life of a child at birth he fixed at 
$9333; at five years, $14,156, and at 15 years, 
$25,341. 

Thirty thousand young men and women between 
the ages of 25 and 29 die every year from pre- 
ventable causes, he estimated. 

—& 
INSTALLMENT BUYING MAY DO HARM. 

Installment buying has been overdone, and its 
present pace may harm business, according to 
financiers who attended the American Bankers’ 
Association convention in Los Angeles. The con- 
vention took no action on the question, but bank- 
ers expressed the opinion that this system has 
expanded to a dangerous degree and that some 
sort of reckoning, especially in luxury lines, is 
inevitable. 


LESS HOURS LOGICAL IN MACHINE AGE. 


“Tt is our great goal to wring as much of life 
from the world of toil as may be possible,” is a 
concluding sentiment of the resolutions commit- 
tee, in its final report to the American Federation 
of Labor convention. 


“With the change in mechanical construction 
goes a corresponding change and growth in the 
control of industry,’ the committee said. These 
changes, it was pointed out, bring with it, in the 
absence of any counterbalancing development, an 
automatic change and growth in consolidated con- 
trol, and this without any conscious effort or de- 
sire on the part of those who do control. It is a 
part of the sweep of change, and takes place as 
such, the committee said. 


“The overwhelming necessity for trade union 
action to meet this condition is not only so that 
the workers may today have better wages, better 
conditions and fewer hours of labor. It is that 
civilization itself may be saved from the develop- 
ment of an industrial imperialism, an industrial 
despotism so powerful and consequently so arro- 
gant as to bring about its own destruction and the 
destruction of what we have achieved for human 
welfare at the hands of a citizenry no longer able 
to bear the burden of routine service at the wheels 
of production without voice in their direction, 


“Tt is that larger view, that overpowering need 
for the preservation of human freedom, that must 
urge us on to a task that involves the very foun- 
dations of our organized industrial society.” 


The committee said it is not the purpose of 
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IS YOUR JOURNAL 


It is owned and controlled by the San Francisco 
Labor Council, with which you are affiliated. It talks for 
you fifty-two times a year and you should have it in your 
home every week in the year. 
matters of policy relating to your welfare and seeks to 


protect your interests always. 


it gives you the expression of opinion of the most 
forward minds in the trade union movement on subjects 
vital to you and to all workers. 

The larger the circulation of your paper the safer 
will be your position and the more rapid will be the 
progress of the workers generally. 
should have a part, and the way to take that part is by 
subscribing to the paper and patronizing its advertisers. 

If in the past your organization has not been sub- 


scribing for its entire membership, begin to do so now. 
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LABOR TEMPLE 
SIXTEENTH AND CAPP STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO 
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labor to reduce the hours of labor to any fixed 
number, but to lessen the work day “when and 
as far as circumstances and the conditions of our 
time make possible and desirable.” 
> as 

SKYSCRAPERS BLOCK HEALTH PLANS. 

Parks, playgrounds and sewage systems must 
be sidetracked to build subways to a small section 
of New York City where skyscrapers house thou- 
sands of people, said Henry H. Curran, former 
president of the Board of Aldermen, in an address 
to the New York Building Congress. 

“The skyscraper as we have it in New York 


today,” said Mr. Curran, “is directly responsible 
for most of the discomfort we endure from the 
crowding of our streets, of our subways. It is 
responsible for most of the desperate nature of 
the city’s financial problem and it is directly re- 
sponsible for at least a part of the amazing and 
sickening record of the killing of children and 
adults by motor vehicles.” 

The speaker said zoning legislation should re- 
strict these buildings, that the population could 
live and work in a wider area. 

> 

Too much lumber production is the general 
complaint throughout Washington and Oregon. 
More than 50 per cent of the population in the 
timber belt of the two states are engaged in the 
lumber industry. Production is in excess of the 
market. Shut-downs are the rule, and low wages 
paid to unorganized workers affects all business. 

Fruit growers also complain that over-produc- 


tion has ruined markets. 
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Synopsis of Minutes of November 12, 1926. 

Meeting called to order at 8:15 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Wm. P. Stanton. 

Roll Call of Officers—All present. 


Reading of Minutes—Minutes of the previous 
meeting approved as printed in the Labor Clarion. 

Credentials—From Federal Employees No. 1, A. 
Berryessa, J. P. Thompson, F. A. Harrington, W. 
E. Hamberg, F. W. Lynch, H. C. Weldon, J. F. 
Whalen. Retail Clerks No. 432, W. J. Keough vice 
J. PB. Griffin. Delegates seated. 

Communications — Filed — From the Retail 
Teachers’ Association, thanking the Council for 
its endorsement of Charter Amendment No. 34. 
Minutes of Building Trades Council. From the 
Atlas Press Printing Company, stating it would 
furnish unions with high-grade Union Label water 
marked paper. From the American Federation 
of Labor, with reference to organizing Laundry 
Workers. 

Requests complied with—From the local joint 
executive board of Culinary Workers, requesting 
Council to endorse its action in withdrawing union 
crews out of the Emporium Bakery, 134 California 
street, and the Emporium Bakery at Ellis and 
Jones streets. From the board of directors of the 
Labor Clarion, relative to the unfair Clinton 
Cafeterias’ advertisement in the Labor Day edition. 


Referred to the Trade Union Promotional 
League—From the joint committee on prison 
labor, requesting the Council to appoint a commit- 
tee to visit local merchants asking them to avoid 
the purchase of prison-made goods. From the 
Denver Trades and Labor Assembly, relative to 
the unfair attitude of the Bell International Tailors. 


Reports of Unions—Iron-Tin-Steel Workers, 
will hold a dance on Thanksgiving eve at South 
City. Auto Mechanics—Sterling Truck Company 
now fair; Union will comply with new provision 
of the Council. Cooks—Emporium Bakery is now 
unfair; request the assistance of all trade unionists 
by refraining from purchasing their products. 
Teamsters—Endorsed provision of Council’s con- 
stitution; donated $100 to the striking Ladies’ 
Garment Workers of New York, and $100 to the 
Textile Workers of Passaic, N. J. Ladies’ Garment 
Workers No. 8—Thanked the Council for sending 
speaker to their meeting 
bership one day’s 


; have assessed their mem- 
pay for the New York strikers. 

The chair introduced Brother Plotkin, represent- 
ing the Ladies’ Garment Workers’ International 
Union, who recited the reasons that prompted 
the union to strike in New York; 30,000 are on 
strike at the present time and that they are up 
against a stiff fight with the employers. Requested 
unions to donate as liberally as possible and send 
contributions to Frank Morrison, Secretary 
ican Federation of Labor. 

Auditing Committee—Reported favorably on all 
bills and warrants were ordered drawn for same. 

Receipts—$488.06. Expenses—$171.06. 

Council adjourned at 8:15 p. m. 


, Amer- 


Fraternally submitted, 
JOHN A, O'CONNELL, Secretary. 
> 


JUDGE AGAIN ON RAMPAGE. 

Injunction Judge Denis E. Sullivan is again on 
the rampage in Chicago, and has selected striking 
mattress makers for his latest victims. The work- 
ers refused to sign “yellow dog” contracts. They 
asked Judge Sullivan to assign the injunction hear- 
ing to another court because of his known hostility 
to striking workingmen, but this was refused. 
Judge Sullivan places himself above the state legis- 
lature, and on every occasion ignores the injunc- 
tion limitation act, passed by the last 
assembly. 
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A BILLION IN PROFITS. 


One billion dollars will be piled up in cold cash 
profits this year by twelve of the mightiest cor- 
porations in the world, corporations that un- 
doubtedly are more mighty and influence -the 
destiny of more men and women than any other 
group of organizations of any kind in world 
history. 


These twelve aggregations of capital will pile up 
one billion dollars in profit in 1926. The year 
has gone far enough to make that a sure thing. 


Most of the twelve corporations in the list of 
the mangnificent and gold-plated dozen are famous 
for their anti-union or “open shop” employment 
policies. 


Here are the twelve apostles of bigger and 
better dividends, the twelve advocates of the major 
profits: 


General Motors Corporation. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
United States Steel. 

American Telephone and Telegraph. 
Ford Motor Company. 
Standard Oil of Indiana. 
Pennsylvania Railroad. 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe. 
New York Central. 

Standard of New York. 
Standard Oil of California. 
General Electric. 


General Motors, United States Steel, Ford, Gen- 
eral Electric, the Pennsylvania Railroad, Standard 
Oil and the Telephone combine, stand out as 
hostile to trade unions. Steel, General Motors, and 
the Pennsylvania perhaps are the most militant in 
their hostility, just at present, with General Motors 
leading the list, as was demonstrated during the 
recent convention of the American Federation of 
Labor in Detroit. 


In two years General Motors is shown to have 
quadrupled its profits. That is, they have gone 
up by four times in that period. On the basis of 
the first nine months of this year, its total net 
profit for the year will be about $190,000,000. 
Standard Oil of New Jersey will make about 
$140,000,000. The other ten trail along in close 
formation, down to General Electric, last on the 
list, which will make net profits of about $42,- 
000,000 this year. 

The striking thing about these twelve enormous 
corporations is that they will make about 10 per 
cent of all the profits made by corporations in 
America this year. The remaining 90 per cent 
will divide between more than 400,000 other cor- 
porations, ranging in size from some that are very 
nearly as large as the big twelve down to very 
small corporations which do very small businesses. 

The profits of these twelve corporations, the 
arch dukes that rank away above the petty princes 
and princelings of the industrial world, bring out 
clearly the question as to whether it is good for 
a democracy to have such unlimited power in the 
hands of such small groups. 

It is true that there are union men in the em- 
ploy of all of these corporations, but with the 
exception of two railroads there is an avowed 
“open shop” policy of employment as a gov erning 


rule. The figures will raise important questions. 
> 
A young enlisted man from Arkansas was 
assigned with his command to the Philippines. 


On arrival he cabled his father. Next day the 
father was speaking about it to a friend. 


“Great that cable, Bill,” remarked the 
father. “Just think of that message coming all 
them thousands of miles!” 


thing 


“Yes and so thundering quick, too,” 
Bill, 
“Quick? 


commented 


Well I should say so,” said the father, 


“when I got that message the mucilage on the 
envelope wasn’t dry yet.”—Forbes Magazine. 
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2412 Mission St., near Twentieth 
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POMPEII MACARONI FA FACTORY, Inc. 
anufacturers of 
HIGH-GRADE GOODS 


Oakland Branch: 501 Franklin Street 
Phone Lakeside 1246 


Los Angeles Branch: 105 Court Street 


2987 Folsom BE; near 26th, San Francisco 
Phone Mission 5744 
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Sterling Auto Top Co. 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING 
AND TRIMMING 
633- VESEY GOLDEN GATE AVENUE 


Dr. Wilson 
EE Stores: 
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CURES YOUR 
Now at 1261 Market St., Nr. Hotel Whitcomb 


TROUBLES 
38c--40c--45c--50c 
Granada Market, Market St. bet. 3d& 4th 
Factory: Mission St. bet. 7th & 8th 
ED. JONES 
HARDWARE & TOOL CO. 
THE TOOL STORE 
TOOLS FOR ALL TRADES 
HARDWARE, ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
Phones: Market 994, Market 995 


1261 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Near Eighth Street 
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FOR RENT 


SUITABLE FOR 
LIGHT MANUFACTURING 
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W. N. BRUNT BUILDING 
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GREAT LABOR POLICIES, 


Reports of Committees Adopted in Detroit 
Convention, Here Published Week by Week, 
Reveal Thought of American Federation of 
Labor. 
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Number 3. 


Delegate Harry W. Fox, of the Wyoming State | 


Federation of Labor: I desire to call attention 
briefly to what we conceive to be a nation-wide 
assault upon democratic government. We have 
noticed in the public press within the last few 
years, particularly so since Mussolini’s advent, that 
democratic government is being challenged all over 
the world; that an attempt is being made to create 
the impression that the right of the people to 
govern has been negative by the people them- 
selves; that the best form of government is that 
in which the largest majority of the people have 
no part. 

As one whose ancestors helped to found this 
republic, I resent both the implication they give 
and the quiet way in which we allow them to pro- 
ceed. In our state the predominant political party, 
at a primary convention, came out boldly against 
the primary law. Since that time we have made 
the campaign interesting enough that they have 
at least amended their original statement to say 
that they seek only to amend the law. We know 
that when they want to amend the primary law 
their object is to weaken the law so far as its 
democratic foundation is concerned. Unless the 
people of America are aroused to the dangers con- 
fronting democratic government it will be only a 
question of a few years until we will have a 
Mussolini in our nation. 


Delegate Walker, Illinois State Federation of 
Labor: In Illinois we have at the present time 
three cases pending in the Supreme Court which 
have to do with the constitutionality of the primary 
law in Cook county and in the state. In Cook 
county the effort to annul the judicial primary law 
was originated by one of the dominant political 
parties of Cook county, which is controlled by one 
political boss who doesn’t deny it, but practically 
admits it on every occasion and is proud of it. 

Primary Law Attacked. 

The general primary law for the state has been 
attacked in a judicial district that is dominated by 
what we know as the bi-partisan movement of our 
state, which includes the boss I just referred to, 
and by what is known as the Tribune-Bundage 
combination. 
only way we could enter into the case was by 


requesting the privilege of entering a brief as the | 


friend of the court. That request was denied. 
Last week when the hearing was had on the case 
in which the general primary law for the state 
was attacked ex-Senator Lewis asked to be given 
the privilege of entering the case as a friend of 
the court, and my information from newspaper 
reports is that he was denied the privilege. 

Mr. Lewis asked to be given that courtesy as 
a representative of the Illinois State Federation 
of Labor. If these laws are declared unconstitu- 
tional it will be purely a victory for the political 
bosses who want to dictate the nomination of 
candidates behind closed doors, in the small hours 
of the morning, according to the desires of the 
particular interests with which they are associated. 


People Strong for Primary. 

My judgment is that 90 per cent of the voters 
of our state are in favor of the primary system, 
and if it is declared unconstitutional I believe the 
next session of the legislature will enact a new 
primary law. I say that in the face of the fact 
that we have had some unpleasant notoriety be- 
cause of the use of funds in a primary contest, but 
even if ten times the amount of funds had been 
used to influence bosses in the back rooms in the 
small hours of the morning we wouldn’t know 
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So far as labor is concerned, the 
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anything about it. As it is, we know what 
happened. 

We have made progress. As a result of follow- 
ing the program of the American Federation of 
Labor for five or six years in Illinois we have 
got to the place where we have a friendly state 
legislature and we have been able to get decent 
consideration from both sides. We were able to 
put over our injunction limitation bill in the last 
session, we were able to overwhelmingly defeat the 
military police bill. One by one we have taken 
the unknown and bitter enemies of labor that were 
obviously aligned with the influences that were 
fighting organized labor in primary after primary 
and election after election, and we have left them 
at home and have put decent, friendly men and 
women in their places. 

Delegate Andrew Furuseth, Seamen: The third 
estate, as they are called in Europe, the bourgeoise, 
as they are called in France, and Big Business, as 
we call them here, are governing all the countries 
now, and there is nobody that I know of who 
now comes to the working peoples’ representatives 
and tells them what is going to happen, so as to 
warn them. All governments are systematically 
working to get away from the common people 
everything they have been compelled to grant in 
the last 150 years. You can’t pick up an American 
newspaper that you don’t find an attack upon the 
legislatures of the states or the United States. You 
can’t pick up a paper in any European country that 
does not ridicule the representative form of gov- 
ernment, or democratic government. 


Labor Must Wake Up. 


The struggle now and for the future is between 
autocracy and democracy in industry, and of course 
the purpose of the employers, the big business 
men—they are not all guilty of this, but the men 
who are leading these forces are going to subvert 
the church to their purpose, and you see that in 
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WE DON’T PATRONIZE LIST 


The concerns named below are on the “We 
Don’t Patronize List’? of the San Francisco 


Labor Council. Members of Labor Unions 
and sympathizers are requested to cut this 


out and post it. 


American Tobacco Company. 


Fifteen 


operation here. They are going to subvert the 
newspapers, you know, because they have already 
bought them all. They are going to subvert the 
representative government, because it has served 
their purpose and is of no use to them any more. 
If you want to continue freedom and the develop- 
ment of freedom, of economic freedom as it exists 
on the industrial field, you have got to wake up 
and realize what you are fighting. 
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Phone Hemlock 599 


The Hub Restaurant 


Nielsen Bros., Prop. 
1680 MARKET STREET 
Market and Haight Streets 
Branch of 16th Street Restaurant 
3027 16th Street 
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AGS ice 


830 MARKET STREET 
Rooms 207-210 Gillette Building Second Floor 


Corner Ellis Street 
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Phone Kearny 1540 
UNION LABEL CLOTHES 
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Clever-Up Your Appearance 


—with a smart new Lundstrom or Stetson felt. 
If you want a becoming hat, be coming to 


ob 
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HAT COMPANY 


72 Market St. 1457 Fillmore St. 2640 Mission St. 
720 Market St. 26 Third St. 
1120 Market St. 167 Powell St. 

1435 Broadway, Oakland 


226 W. 5th St., Los Angeles 


3242 Mission St. 


UNION MADE SINCE 1884 
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Block, J., Butcher, 1351 Taraval. 
Co-Op Manufacturing Company. FURNITURE CARPETS STOVES 
Compton’s Restaurant, 8 Kearny. DRAPERIES Flag BEDDING 
Compton’s Quick Lunch, 144 Ellis. : PASEST Seis 
Chas. Corriea & Bro., Poultry, 425 Washing- 
ton St. EASTERN 
Ever-Good Bakery, Haight & Fillmore. oO U T FI i bi 4 fe I N G CO 3 
Foster’s Lunches. 
MARKET STREET, ABOVE SIXTH 
E. Goss & Co., Cigar Mnfrs., 113 Front. ee 
Goldstone Bros., manufacturers of Diread- We Give and sae American Trading 
naught and Bodyguard Overalls. is | 
ee nee 
Great Western Tea Company, 2388 Mission 
Market Street R. R. 
National Biscuit Co., Chicago, products. A SAVING PARTNERSHIP 
Regent Theatre. A married couple has a partnership savings 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 1600 Fillmore. account with this bank, with a home in view. 
Steinberg’s Shoe Store, 2650 Mission. They talk over all expenditures, Pa pune 
economies, and are well paid in satisfaction. 
Ernest J. Sultan Mfg. Co. And their account is growing. 
Torino Bakery, 2823 Twenty-third. 
Trang Lae & Litho Co HUMBOLDT BANK 
Union Furniture Co., 2075 Mission. SAVINGS COMMERCIAL TRUST 
All Barber Shopsopen on Sunday are unfair ' 783 Rahat yest eet Fears 
—— ee | = 
e — e 
DRINK CASWELL’S COFFEE 
Sutter 6654 GEO W. CASWELL CO. 442 2nd St. 
. @ 
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Have Thankful Feet and Thankful 
Pockets Thanksgiving Week and every 


Week hereafter in 


W. L. Douglas 


Famous Shoes For Men 


OXFORDS 
and 


HI-LACERS 


$6 


SAN 
FRANCISCO’S 
UNION 
SHOE 
STORES 


oe 
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Brief Items of Interest 
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The following members of San Francisco unions 
died during the past week: Jacob Szabo of the 
tailors, Christian J. Haller of the longshore lum- 


bermen, Frederick Schade of the marine cooks. 


Tomorrow night the annual entertainment of 
the Molders’ Union will be held in the Auditorium 
of the Labor Temple and turkeys will be distrib- 
uted among those in attendance. For many years 
the union has followed the plan of distributing a 
large number of turkeys to the membership be- 
fore Thanksgiving. 

A campaign is shortly to be 
Trade Union 


started by the 
Promotional League to persuade 
San Francisco merchants to avoid handling prison- 
made goods. There are a number of large manu- 
facturing concerns which employ prisoners from 
a number of different penitentiaries and sell the 
articles in competition with those produced by free 
labor. This gives a big advantage to the prison 
labor concern, because the pay of the convicts is 
very much lower than free labor. 


A ball and entertainment is to be given by the 
Iron, Steel and Tin Workers’ Union in South 
City on Thanksgiving Eve and all members of 
unions <re invited to attend and enjoy the hos- 
pitality .£ the steel workers. 


The 7] -amsters’ Union has donated $100 to the 
striking cloakmakers of New York and $100 to the 
textile workers of Passaic, N. J. There are a large 
number on strike in both of these places and the 
American Federation of Labor has recommended 
liberal contributions to the strike funds. 


Vice-President Plotkin of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union addressed the 
last meeting of the Labor Council and gave a very 
interesting review of the causes which led up to 
the big strike of that organization in New York 
City. He appealed to all local unions to contribute 
liberally to the strike fund now being raised to 


B.KATSCHINSKI _ 
825 MARKET ST. AND MISSION AT 22D 


SAN FRANCISCO 
525 Fourteenth Street 
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BLONDES, TANS 
and 


BLACK 


MISSION STORE 
OPEN 
SATURDAY 
EVENINGS 
Until 9:30 


- - Oakland 
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enable these workers to continue on strike until 
such time as an honorable and satisfactory set- 
tlement of the trouble can be arranged. 


The University of California debates the Leland 
Stanford, Jr., University on Tuesday evening, 
November 23rd, in Native Sons’ Auditorium, Ma- 
son street at Geary, San Francisco. The subject 
is, “Resolved, that the American plan should pre- 
vail in San Francisco.” Stanford and California 
will be represented on both sides of the discus- 
sion. It is the aim of the two universities to pre- 
sent a vital subject in a fair manner. 


Seven of the union carpenters indicted on a 
variety of murder and assault charges appeared 
in Superior Judge F. M. Jamison’s court Wednes- 
day morning for arraignment. Archibald J. 
Mooney, Paul J. Clifford, Albert Moore, George 
Fredman and Richard I. Huggard, at liberty on 
bail, and George B. Pesce, held in jail for murder, 
were arraigned on indictments charging two of- 
fenses of assault with a deadly weapon. Their 
were continued until Monday to plead. 
Samuel Moore entered a plea of not guilty to a 
kidnaping charge growing out of a strike contro- 


versy, and the case was set for trial December 
14th. 


cases 


Completion of their legislative program will be 
planned at a joint meeting of the State Federation 
of Barbers and the State Proprietors’ Association 
Sunday at 60 Post street. A representative will be 
permanently installed at Sacramento to seek the 
passage of a barbers’ sanitation law similar to 
those adopted in nearly every state. The proposed 
measure would create a board, appointed by the 
governor, for the purpose of enforcing its pro- 
visions. The barbers will oppose infringement on 
their craft by beauty culturists. If their campaign 
is successful this year, it is likely that they will 
next seek a Sunday closing law. 


CAPITALISTS TO MANAGE AIR MAIL. 


Postmaster General New asks for bids on the 
transcontinental and the overnight New York- 
Chicago air mail services, which have been devel- 
oped and maintained by the Postoffice Depart- 
ment. It is hoped that the successful bidder will 
be prepared to transport passengers and express. 


ait has the intention of the Post- 
office Department to continue permanently the 
operation of the- air mail service,” Mr. New said. 
“Tt was planned merely to develop it to a point 
where its feasibility and practicability could be 
demonstrated and then, as soon as commercial 
flying companies became strong enough to handle 
such an enterprise, to relinquish the fruits of the 
department’s pioneering. It is felt that the work 
of the department in this direction has pushed 
commercial flying in America several years 


never been 


ahead.” 
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Figures show that great trusts are having an 
amazing harvest of profits this year. They are 
jubilant and their Thanksgiving turkeys will be 
fat birds. Fat boys like fat turkeys. But how 
these fat boys yell when wage earners want a half- 
way decent deal in life! Now why is that, any- 
way? 
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Smile and the world smiles with you; 
Frown and you frown alone. 

For the cheerful grin will let you in 
Where the frown is never known. 


They are telling a yarn in the white light belt 
about a small-time vaudeville booking agent who 
heard of an all-Indian jazz band recently arrived 
in New York. He taxied to a four-a-day theatre 
and caught enough of the act to know that it would 
sell to the circuit he represented. 

Back stage he approached the manager of the 
act. 


“Are all of you really Indians?” he said. “If 
you are, I think I can arrange a long route. You 
are really Indians, hey?” 

“Vat would be the use of kidding mitt you?” 
replied the manager of the act. ‘Ve are all fool- 
blodt!” 


Doris, looking into shop window: “Do you girls 
think we should wear our skirts any longer?” 

Gladys: “Why, what would we wear in place of 
them?” 


A pretty flapper approached a clerk in a Wash- 
ington, D. C., grocery store. 

“T want a peck of apples,” she declared. 

Clerk—Do you want Baldwins? 

Pretty Flapper—Sure; did you think I wanted 
some with hair on? 


We were recently told the sad case of a Scotch- 
man who became engaged to a girl but who got so 
fat he wanted to break off the engagement. But 
the girl couldn’t get the ring off, so he had to 
marry her. 
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HERMAN, Your Union Tailor 


1104 MARKET STREET 
CREDIT TO UNION MEN 
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